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C@LUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 


__ NBW-TORK, SATURDAY, DBCBUBBE 25, 1942. 


LITBRBALURB “Tt was intemperance, however,” said the President ; “because why! it | ‘* Well, that sounds like philosophy,” says Jack ; “ but then, Bob, how come 
2 


ae was indulging in ardent passions and fermented feelings, agin which, in my "ye into the river?” 


humble opinion, we ought to take Long and Short Pledges, as much as agin | ‘‘ Ah!” says Bob, shaking his head, “that’s the sinful part o’ the story. 
THE LAST OF SEVEN. spirituous liquors. Not to mention the strong things that come out of people’s But between mortification, and the fear of being showed up for a mermaid, I 
BY R. A. WILLMOTT. 
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Oh, be not angry, chide her not, 
Although the child has err’d; 

Nor bring the tears into her eyes 
By one ungentle word. 


When that sweet linnet sang, before 
Our summer roses died, 

A sister's arm was round her neck, 
A brother at her side. 


But now in grief she walks alone, 
By ev'ry flowering bed ; 

That sister's clasping arm is cold— 
That brother's voice is fled. 


And when she sits beside my knee, 
With face so pale and meek, 

And eyes bent o’er her book, I see 
The tears upon her cheek. 


Then chide her not ; but whisper now 
“ Thy trespass is forgiven :” 

How canst thou frown in that pale face 1— 
She is the last of Seven. 


IT’S NAE FUN THAT !—ANE CANTIE SANG. 

BY THE LATE ROBERT NICOLL. 

Ye may laugh brawly i’ the noo, 
Ye may joke as you like ; 

But ye shouldna say the hinnie’s gude 
Afore ye take the bike. 

Love does weel eneugh to joke about 
When comes the gloamin, bat ; 

But marriage is an awfu’ thing :— 
It’s nae fan that ! 





We twa are geyan young yet, 
We ha’ena meikle gear, 
An’, if glaikitly we yokit, 
We wad aye be toilin’ sair ; 
Maybe poverty wad mak’ us 
Like our collie and the cat— 
An’ tearfu’ een and scartit lugs— 
It’s nae fun that ! 


The men are in a hurrie aye— 
Will ye gi’e a body time ? 

And yet, I needna forward look, 
I canna see astime ; 

To gi'’e a body’s sel’ awa’ 
For—‘od! [ kenna what, 

It gars athonghtless lassie think— 
t’s nae fun that! 


An’ noo the clud is on your brow, 
I shouldna vex you sae ; 

Yet in my last free maiden hour, 
Why mind you what I say? 

My first love and my last are you, 
My lassie’s heart you caught— 
O! guess my love by what ye feel— 

It’s nae fun that ! } 

[It may not be out of place here to state the circumstances under which the | 
above “cantie sang” was written. Ina company one evening in Edinburgh, 
where Mr. Nicoll was present, a young lady was very much rallied on the sub- 
ject of marriage ; till thinking that the joke was carried a little too far, she 
put an end to the teasing by exclaiming—* It’s nae fun that !”—a phrase which 


at 78] caught the humour of the poet, and the song was produced that same 
night. 


‘ 





A SEA-TOTALLER. 
BY T. HOOD. 


“T'll tell you what it is,” said the President of the Social Glassites, at the 
same time mixing a fresh tumbler of grog—rather stiffer than the Jast—for the 
subject of Temperance and Tea-totalism had turned up, and he could not dis- 
cuss it with dry lips. “I'll tell you whatit is. Temperance is all very well, 
provided it’s indulged in with moderation ; and without injury to your health or 
business ; but when it sets a man spouting and swaggering, and flag carrying, 
and tea-gardening, and dressing himself up like a play-actor, why he might as 
well have his mind unsobered with anything else.” 

“ Phat’s very true,” said the Vice-president,—a gentleman with a remarkably 
red nose. ; 

“I have seen many Teatotal Processiors” continued the President, “ and! 
don t hesitate to say that every man and woman amongst them, was more or 
less intoxicated— 

*‘ Eb, what *” asked member, hastily removing his cigar. 

“Yes, intoxicated, I say, with pride and vanity. What with the bands of 
music, and the banners, and the ribbons, and maybe one of their topsawyers, 
with his white wand, swaggering along at their head, and looking quite con- 
vinced that because he hasn’t made a Beast of himself he must be a Beauty. 
Instead of which, to my mind, there can’t be a more pitiful sight than a great 
hulking fellow, all covered with medals and orders, like a Lord Nelson, for on- 
ly taking care of his own precious health, and trying to live long in the land ; 
and particularly if he’s got a short neck anda full habit. Why the Royal Hu- 
mane Society might just a3 well make a procession of all the people who don’t 
drink water to excess, instead of those objects that do, and with ribbons and 
medals round their necks, for being their own life-preservers !” 

“ That's very true,” said the Vice. «J'ye seen a Master Grand of a Tea- 
totaller with as many ornaments about him as a foreign prince ?” 

“* Why I once stopped my own grog,’ : “ 
months together of my own accord, because I was a litt 
never stuck even a snip of ribbon at my button-hole 
—whereag,a regular Temperance fellow woy 
as if he was a Knight of the Bath, 
ming in it.” 

* Phat’s very true,” repeated the Vice. 





le wheezy ; and yet | 
But that’s modest merit, 
Id have put on a broad blue sash, 
and had drunk it ali up instead of swim- 


" . «she 2 Sh ? B 

“oT aanme te, no Gaute. 4 teen” : I was fool enough to think, that the more water! drunk the more sober | should | “ eight she 100k her _ oe ae = er all sochentonth 
emp ’ rtue,” said the President, “but it is not the | be; whereby at last I reached the pint of taking above a gallon a-day. For all | bath ; on her return a fresh bed was r : r r 
only one ; though, t » judge by some of their Tracts and Speech 8, you would that I got no Stronger or beiter, as the speeches and tracks had promised, but | twelve or one o'clock, during which «ime a lady, whose office 1 was, nee to é 
think that because a Totaller drinks Adam’s ale, he ig as Re esent as our first | rather weaker and weaker on instead of a fresheomplezion, began turning | her. She then aruse, dressed, and went to her second breakfast, which was @ 3 
Parents in Paradise, which, begging the.r pardons, is altogether an error, and | blaeish and greenish, besides my body being covered oo thes aay with goose- | Most sumptuous repast, almost resembling a dinner, with tea coffee, i neve Hy 
no — Sin _ ‘ten’ drink are 4 born relations ; though they often | skin, and my legs of a scaly character. As for walking I staggered worse than | ad cocoa. The queen, unlike every v'her member of her family, was very fonc ts 
e ther. ve first murderer in th : , 5: § 
when he killed his poor brother. was te sibbe big HC er yo — i menetnoed 7 sary -footed, : preg neti boginnia: = vy His greatest deiight wasin the company of his chil iren, spending many paper % 
smogrification. The long and the short is, sir, though | didn’t know playing with and amusing them. During the nine montis’ absence of the queen he paid x 


“Tf that arn’t true,” exclaimed the red-nosed Vice, * ]’}] be pounded !”” 
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mouths, and are quite as deleterious as any that go into them—for example, resolved to put an end to myself, and so crawled down arter dark to Cole’s wharf 


profane swearing, and lying, and slandering, and foul language, and which, not 
to name names, are dealt in by parties who would not even look at Fine Old 
Pineapple Rum, or Cream of the Valley.” 

“ That’s correct, any how,” said the Vice ; and hs replenished his tumbler. 

“To be sure, Temperance has done wonders in Ireland,” continued the Pre- 
sident, and to my mind, little short of a miracle—namely, repealing the Old 
Union of Whisky-and-Water,—and which would have seemed a much tougher 
job than O’Connel’s. However, Father Mathew has accomplished it, and in- 
stead of a Parliament in College Green, we are likely to see a far stranger 
sight, and that’s a whole County of Cork without a bottle to it.” 

“« Humph !” ejaculated the Vice, and took a liberal draught of his mixture. 
** But they'll take to party spirit ia loo.” 

“ Like enough,” said the President ; “for when once we get accustomed to 
strong stimuluses, we find it hard to go without em, and they do say, that 
many of those parties whe have left off liquors, have taken to opium. But the 
greatest danger with new converts and prostelytes, is of their rushing into 
another extreme—and that reminds me of the story to the point.” 

‘* Now then,” said the Member with the cigar. 

“Tt was last September,” said the President, “‘ when I owned the Rose in 
June, and a sweet pretty craft she was. I had bought a lot of lines, and a trawl- 
ing net along with her; and besides cruising for pleasure, we used now and then 
to cast about for a bit of fresh fish for my missus, or by way of present to a 
friend. Well, one day, just below Gravesend, we had fished all the morning, but 
without any luck at all, except one poor little skate that lay on deck, making 
faces at us like a dying Christian, first pouting out its lips, and then drawing 
them in again with a long suck of its breath, for all the world like a fellow- 
creature with a stitch in the side, or a spasm in his chest. The next haul we 
got nothing but lots of mud, a bit of seaweed, a lump of coal, a rotten bung, 
and an old shoe. However, the third time the net felt heavy enough for a por- 
pus, and sure enough on hauling it up to the top of the water, we saw some very 
large fish a-flopping about in it, quite as big as a grampus, only nothing like the 
species. Well, we pulled and hauled, Jack and [—(you remember Jack)—till 
we got the creature aboard over the bulwarks, and there it rolled on the deck, 
such a Sea Monster as never was seen afore nor since. It was full six feet long, 
with a round head like a man’s, but bald,—though it had a beard and whiskers of 
sandy-coloured hair. We could not see the face, by reason of the creature al- 
ways hiding it with its paws, which were like a man’s hands, only with a sort of 
web between the fingers. All the upper part of the body was of a flesh or sal- 
mon-colour down to the middle, where the skin became first bluer, and then 
greener and greener, as well as more rough and scaly, till the body forked off 
into two distinct fish’s tails. 

“*T’ll tell ye what, master,” said Jack Rogers, after taking a good look at the 
monster, and poking it about a bit with a handspike, “I’m blest if it isn’t a Cock 
Mermaid !” 

** No doubt of it,” said the Vice. 

«To tell the truth,” said the President, ‘I had the same thought in my head, 
but was afraid to name it, because such animals have been reckoned fabulous. 
However, there it was on the deck, as large as life, and a certain fortune to the 
owner, as an article for exhibition; and I won't deny that I began in my own 
mind a rough guess at the sum total of all the inhabitants of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, at a shilling a-head. Jack, too, seemed in a brown study, 
maybe settling what share, in right and justice, he ought to have of the profits, 
or perhaps wondering, and puzzied to make head or tail of the question, whe- 
ther the creature was properly a beast or a fish. As for myse'f, I felt a little 
flustered, es you may suppose, not only by the strangeness of the phenomenon, 
but at the prospect of such a prodigious fortune. In point of fact, I was all in 
a tremor, like a steam-vessel with high-pressure engines, and accordingly sent 
Jack down below for my brandy-bottle out of the locker, just to steady my 
nerves. ‘ Here’s to us both,’ says J, nodding and winking at Jack, ‘and to the 
Cock Mermaid into the bargain ; for unless {’m mistaken, it'll prove a gold fish 
in the end.’ I was rather premature : for the noise of pulling out the cork made 
the creature look round, which was the first time we had caught a fair look at 
its face. Whenloand bebold! Jack no sooner clapped his eyes on the features, 
than he sings out again, 

“I'm blest,” says he—for I didn’t allow swearing—“ I’m blest if it isn't Bob 
Bunce !” 

“Well, the Merman gave a nod, as much as to say, “ You're right, I’m 
him ;"” and then scrambling up into a sitting posture, with his back agin the 
companion, made a sigt to me for the bottle. So I handed him the flask, which 
he took a sup of through the net ; but the liquor went against his fishified nature, 
and pulling a very wry face, he spirted it all out again, and gave me back the 
bottle. To my mind that settled the matter about his being a rational creature. 
It was moral impossible, thoogh he might have an outside resemblance, like the 
apes and monkeys, to the human species. But I was premature again ; for, af 
ter rolling about a bit, he took me all aback with an odd sort of a voice coming 
out of his mouth, which was as round as the hole of a flute. 

“ Here,” says he, “lend us a hand to get out of the net.” 

“It’s Bob Bunce, sure enough,” cries Jack ; ‘* that’s his voice, I'll take my 
davit ; howsomever he’s got transmogrified.”’ 

And with that he stooped down and helped the creature, whatever it was, out 
of the net, and then popped uim up on his two tails against the mast. 

““And now,” says he, ‘if you're a Cock Mermaid, as master thinks, you 
may hold your tongue ; but if so be you're Bob Bunce, as I suspects,” (and 
if Jack always used the solemn tone he did at that minute he'd make a 
first-rate popular preacher) ‘“‘why then don’t renounce your godfathers and 
godmothers in your baptism, and your christian religion, but say so at once like 
a man.” 

‘“‘ ham Bob Bunce, then,” said the creature, with a very strong emphasis, 
“or rayther | were,” and along with the last word two great tears as big as 
swanshot sprang out of his pale blue eyes, and rolled down his flabby cheeks. 
“ Yes, I were Bob Bunce, and known by sight toevery man, woman, and child 
in Deptford.” 

“ That's true any how,” said Jack; “cause why? You were so often a 
reeling drunk about the streets.” 

“‘There’s no denying it,” said Bob, “and plenty of contrary evidence if I 
did. But it warn’t the strong liquors that ruined me, but quite the reverse ; for 
you see, sir,” addressing me, ‘one day after a drunken fit a she-teatotaller got 


"continued the President “for twelve | hold of me while I was sick and sorry, and prevailed on me to join a Temperance | state with great facility 


Club and take the long pledge, which I did. 
‘*** And now,’ saysshe, ‘ you're nabb’d, and after that every drop of liquor 


you take will flare upagin you hereafter like blazes, and make a snap-dragon on | 


you in the tother world.’ 


“* Well, being low and narvous,that scarified me at once into water-drinking,and | 


it, that along of so much water, I'd been drinkin’ myself amphibbus.” 


and flung myself into the river. But instead of drowning as I expected, the 
| water that came into my mouth seemed to go out agin at my ears, and I found 
I could swim about and rise to the top or dive to the bettom ae nat’ral as a 
fish. That gave me time to repent and reflect, and the consequence is, I’ve 
| lived a wet life for above a week, and am almost reconciled to the same— 
only I don’t take quite kindly yet to the raw dabs and flounders, and so was ma- 
king my way down to the oyster-beds in the Medway, when your net come and 
ketch'd me up.” 

‘But you wouldn't spend your days inthe ocean, would you, Bob?” asked 
Jack, in a sort of coaxing tone that was meant to be very agreeable. ‘“ As to 
hoysters, you may have ’em on dry land, real natives, and ready opened for you, 
and what's more, pepper’d and vinegar'd, which you can’t in the Medway. And 
in respect to walking, why, me and master would engage to purvide you with a 
carriage.” 

“A wan, you mean,” said the other, with a piercing look at Jack, and then 
another at me, that made me wince. ‘‘A wan—and Bartlemy fair—but I'll die 
fust !” 

And rising upright on his double tail, before we could lay handson him, he 
threw a summerset over the bulwark, and disappeared.” 

‘* And was that the last of him?” said the Vice. 

“Tt was, gentlemen,” replied the President. ‘For Bunce, or Bounce, or 
Tea-totaller, or Sea-totaller, we never set eyes on him again.” 

“ Well, that’s a warning anyhow,” said the Vice, again helping himself from 
the bottle. I’ve heard political people talk of swamping the constitution, but 
never knew before th t it was done with pump water.” 

“‘ Nor I neither,” said the Member with the cigar. 

“Why you see,” said the President, ‘‘ Temperance is a very praiseworthy 
object to a proper extent : but a thing may be carried too far, as Sinbad said to 
the Old Manof the Sea. No doubt water-drinking is very wholesome while its 
indulged in with moderation, but when you come to take it to excess, why you 
may equally make a beast of yourself, like poer Bob Bunce, and be unable to 
keep your legs.” 


RESIDENCE IN THE FAMILY OF MURAT. 


Eleven Years’ Residence in the Family of Murat, King of Naples. By Ca- 
therine Davies. Pp. 92. How and Parsons. 

Catherine Davies, now an elderly lady, having been born in 1773, was one 
of a rather humerous Welsh family of thirty three children, by two ’mas ; and 
at the peace of truce of Amiens, circumstances led her to accompany a party to 
France in ¢ of alittle girl. Being among the détenus on the renewal of 
the war, shea Mrs. Puleford were recommended to Mademe Murat, who 
was desirous of having two English attendants upon her children, viz. Prince 
Achiile about four years of age, Princess Letitia two, Lucien a baby of nine 
months, and thereafter another named Louisa 

Kindly and respectably treated, she enjoyed certain opportunities for re- 
mark, such as the Nursery will afford in all households; and her simple narra~ 
tive respecting matters within that compass affurds really an interesting picture 
of the romantic fortunes of Buonaparte’s clever and beautiful sister, and her 
strangely elevated husband, the inukeeper's son and postilion of Cahors,— 
made a king in one of those batches wherewith it pleased the imperial ~nd revo- 
lutionary rulerof France to astonish the gaping world. Upon higher ground, 
we are not so sure that we can depend upon Mrs. Davies’ information ; at any 
rate, she tells remarkable stories of state-affairs, of which we never heard the 
particulars before. We have, for instance, the following account of an awful 
conspiracy soon after Kiig Joachim sat down upon the throne of Naples. 

‘* Whilst all was thus tranquil, the court engrossed in the pleasures or busi- 
ness attached to it, and the people delighted with their new sovereign, and the 
splendoor and gaiety which surrounded him, a conspiracy was formed to mur- 
der the whole of the royal family. The plot was discovered to the king by a 
French spy, who was employed by him to sound the sentiments of the people 
in regard to the present government. This person, whose manners and ap- 
pearance were those of a gentleman, being amply supplied with money, conse- 
quently mixed freely and unsuspectedly in all societies ; and thus at a meeting 
of some persons who were disaffected to the present state of affairs, he became 
acquainted with the horrid plct. A female servant of one of the governesses 
had been suborned by the conspirators. This woman, with her cousin, who 
was a man-servant likewise in the palace, were taken up and cast into dun- 
geons, from which the former was released, upon condition only of disclosing 
the whole of the diabolical scheme. It appeared, from the confession of this 
woman, that the conspirators were about sixty in number. Oo the day preced- 
ing the intended murder, she was to admit and secrete two of them in @ dark 
closet contiguous to the apartments of the princesses. A private staircase led 
from their apartment to those of the king, which could thus be entered without 
going through the anteroom where the sentinels wore placed. Our apartments 
were close te those of the princesses. The assassins were to remain concealed 
till night,when stealing out,we were to be the first sufferers ; then the princesses, 
from whose apartments they would have a ready entrance into those of the 
king and queen. We had been friendly with this woman; and our dear prin- 
cesses were very kind and generous towards her. We deeply felt her treachery 
and ingratitude, as well as her wickedness, in devoting us to a death so horri- 
ble ; and very fervently did we acknowledge the mercy which had been vouch- 
safed to us in our escape. The principal conspirators were executed ; the 
others were placed in confinement, in which they still remained when we left 
Naples.” 

Throaghout the domestic as well as political revelations of Mrs. Davies, it is 
very perceptible that the grey mare of the Murats was the better horse. Asa 
woman she is thus described -— : . 

“The queen was in height about the middle size ; her complexion very fair, 
fine expressive eyes, a very handsome nose ; her cheek-bones might be deemed 
too high, but her mouth and teeth were very beautiful, her arms round and 
well-formed, her hands delicately white, and so »ma'l that those of the Princess 
Letitia, at seven years of age, were said to be equal to her mother’s in size. 
She was universally considered a lovely woman. Jn character she resembled 
her brother Napoleon. She possessed a strong mind, bad great penetra‘ion,and 
was somewhat fond of maneuvring. When Morat accompanied the emperor 
on his Russian expedition, she transacted with the ministers the business of the 
Indefatigable in her attentivn to the affairs of the 
| kindom, she was 8o entirely engrossed by them, that often, for a fortnight toge- 
| ther she neither saw nor inquired for her children.” 

Murat, on the contrary, was more than patervally fond of the nursery ;* buat 
| both were prodigiously given to show and sple: did stage effects. 

“* At seven in the morning ber attendants vere obliged to be in her room, as 
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| them the greatest attention, nor could he scarcely bear them out o! his sight.” 
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of tea, and liked to have it in the true English style, with toast, muffins, and | warm wishes for your happiness. Be happy, and 
crumpets. This late breakfast was sometimes prepared in a spacious and mag- | wisher and friend. 
nificent dairy belonging to the palace. Every thing in it was beautifully ‘ 

and kept in the nicest manner: water was conveyed by pipes around 


it, which, u touching a spring, descended in a gentle shower, fres 
the air, and Sapien the milk and cream deliciously cool. Thither the king 


een, with some of their most intimate friends, would often repair; and the 
Leg not unfrequently ended the repast by secretly touching the s con 


the with an artificial shower, and sending them, himself delighted wi 





believe me always your well- 
Acainie Murat.” 


ra 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


From the last Edinburgh Review. —[{ Continued. } 
RETURN OF HASTINGS TO ENGLAND. 


After some months Hastings prepared to follow his wife to England. When 


s ° 7 it was announced that he was about to quit his office, the feeling of the societ 

a i a be amp. Sey pom pws ‘Neplon ia cbUh alee ates nee which he had 20 long governed manifested itself by many signs. Addresses 
Loge yc aan This, plese became & favocriaiteanet the poured in from Europeans and Asiatics, from civil functionaries, soldiers, and 

~ ae at , eatiog the snciout Lad tawdry fernitere, replace ain sil ibs traders. On the day on which he delivered up the keys of office, a crowd of 


— improvements of the present time: her own apartments exhibited a 
ec 


friends and admirers formed a lane to the quay ‘where he embarked. Several 


ol es barges escorted him far down the river; and some attached friends refused to 
Aero al ge Rg oe - Ly an beg! — Prine quit — till a yo coast of Bengal was fading from the view, and till the pilot 
ptivate business to transact : it consisted of two rooms only, one above and the we ee 


other below. Inthe upper room wasa large rourd table, capable of dining 
twelve persons ; so contrived, through a curious piece of mechanism, that on 


Of his voyage little is known, except that he amused himself with books and 
with his pen; and that, among the compositions by which he beguiled the te- 


; 5 .-«. | diousness of that long leisure, was a pleasing imitation of Horace’s Otium Di. 
teuchi ring, each dish or plate descended through an opening in ote rhc eee: 
re _ © . 7 . os Ranga Mi pane 8 wen seein ak than tbe sad vos rogat. This little poem was inscribed to his friend Mr. Shore, afterwards 


ance of servants was rendered unnecessary. 


Lord Teignmouth—a man of whose integrity, humanity, and honour, it is im- 


, ie a 7 possible to speak too highly ; but who, like some other excellent members of 
“ The queen spent some time every year at Portici, arid many magnificent en- | the civil service, extended to the conduct of Hastings an indulgence of which 
tertainments were given there. The king, who dearly loved a joke, one morn- 


ing, at a breakfast in the pavilion, surprised and amused his guests, among whom 
4 nobility, by having a pair of dwarfs served up as the 


were some of the Englis 
middle dish at the dessert. They came through the aperture in the table, rest 


his own conduct never stood in need. 
The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings was little more 
than four months on the sea. In June 1785, he landed at Plymouth, posted to 


London, appeared at Court, paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then re- 
ing quietly in their china car ; and when safely landed, they rose up, and lightly 


tripping along the table, presented an offering of flowers to the royal pair. Their 
unexpected and ludicrous appearance drew peals of laughter from the light- 


tired with his wife to Cheltenham. 
He was greatly pleased with his reception. The King treated him with 


marked distinction. The Queen, who had already incurred much censure on 
hearted guests. In his latter campaigns, the king was attended by a black man, 


gorgeously attired in crimson and gold. This man had been brought home, 
when a boy, by Murat, upon his return from one of his earlier campaigns. As 
the black grew up, he became deeply in love with a beautiful Neapolitan girl, 
and begged the king to permit him to marry her. This request amused his mas- 
ter, who desired him to place himself, with the girl, before the queen and the 
ladies of her suite, as they were going an airing, to have her majesty’s opinion. 
The man, secure of the affection of the girl he had chosen, undauntedly did so. 
The contrast was so great, that the queen at first refused to consent to the mar- 
riage, saying the girl was far too handsome for him. The king, however, soon 


account of the favour which, in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue, she 
had shown to the ‘elegant Marian,’ was not less gracious to Hastings. The 
Directors received him in a solemn sitting ; and their chairman read to him a 
vote of thanks which they had passed without one dissentient voice. ‘I find 
myself,’ said Hastings, in a letter written about a quarter of a year after his 
arrival in England.—‘I find myself every where, and universally, treated with 


evidences, apparent even to my own observation, that I possess the good opi- 
nion of my country.’ 


The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence about this time is 


; 1 the more remarkable, because he had already received ample notice of the 
overruled this objection; and on the morning of their wedding, the black was 


first baptized, and then received the sacrament. The king and queen were his 
sponsors, naming him Othello. During the Russian campaign, whilst Murat was 
in Poland, he one morning rode out attended by Othello, and his coachman,— 
another faithful attendant, who had lived with the king from the period of his 
marriage. Two Polanders, likewise on horseback, passed them: seeing it was 
Murat, they turned hastily round, and made an attack so unexpected, that he 
would have fallen a victim to their fary, had not Othello and the coachman, sus- 

ting their intention, called out to the king to fly. The coachman at the same 
instant struck one of the Polanders a blow so severe, that he divided his arm 
from his body, whilst he was in the act of raising it to pierce Murat through the 


attack which was in preparation. Within a week after he landed at Piy- 
mouth, Burke gave notice in the House of Commons of a motion seriously af- 
fecting a gentleman lately returned from India. The session, however, was 


then so far advanced, that it was impossible to enter on so extensive and important 
a subject. 


Hastings, itis clear, was not sensible of the danger of his position. Indeed 


that sagacity, that judgment, that readiness in devising expedients, which had 
distinquished him in the East, seemed now to have forsaken him; not that his 
abilities were at allimpaired; not that he was not still the same man who had 
triumphed over Francis and Nuncomar, who had made the Chief Justice and 


; I Nabob Vizier his tools, who had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repelled Hyder 
back witha lance. This fortunate act the king generously rewarded on his re- | Ali ;—but an oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be transplanted at fif- 
turn to Naples. He first suspended the cross of honour around the neck of his ty. Aman wke, having left England when a hoy, returns to it after thirty or 
coachman ; then dismissing him from his servile office, he gave him a house to 


live in, and a carriage for his daily use. Having received these honours, he wa 


forty years passed in India, will find, be his talents what they may, that he has 
s 


; : much both to learn and to unlearn before he can take a place among English 
noticed by the first people in Naples, who, out of compliment to the king, even | statesmen. The working of a representative system, the war of parties, the arts 
invited him to their tables,—an honour the brave man would gladly have de- 


clined, fearful of not acquitting himself with propriety amongst persons so much 


his superior. His faithfulness, however, deserved a rich reward.” 


The downfal of this dynasty offers a melancholy contrast to these scenes of 


of debate, the influence of the press, are startling novelties to him. Surround- 
ed on every side by new machines and new tactics, he is as much bewildered 
as Hannibal would have been at Waterloo, or Themistocles at Trafalgar. His 


3 ; very acuteness deludes him. His very vigour causes himtostumble. The 
revelry and luxury. The sufferings of the children and their attendants when 


shut up in Gaeta, during its siege and terrible bombardment, were extremely 
severe; and Mrs. Davies, by sleeping, or rather watching, in the damp cave, 
where they sought temporary safety, caught a disease in her neck, which pain- 


more correct his maxims, when applied to the state of society to which he is 
accustomed, the more certain they are to lead him astray. This was strikingly 
the case with Hastings. In India he had a bad hand; but he was a master of 


the game, and he won every stake. In England he held excellent cards, if he 
fully stuck to her for life. Her version of the finale of Murat’s gallant, head- 


less, marvellous, and tragical career is as follows :— 


In Corsica “he received from the Austrian government the offer of an ho- 
nourable retreat, either in Austria or Bohemia. His acceptance of this propo- 


had known how to play them; and it was chiefly by his own errors that he was 
brought to the verge of ruin. 

O! all his errors the most serious was perhaps the choice of a champion. 
Clive, in similar circumstances, had made a singularly happy selection. He put 


sal was to entitle him to the necessary passports to rejoin his wife aad family. | himself into the hands of Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, one of 


He was induced to refuse this offer, from the vain hopes he indulged of making 
a successful effort to regain his kingdom. Having collected a few desperate 
followers, and a small fleet, he wrote to his late chamberlain, the Duke St. Theo- a 
dore, at Naples, requesting him to meethim in Calabria. This letter fell into | which charms political assemblies. 
the hands of King Ferdinand, who sent for the duke, and ordered him to inform 
Murat he would meet him there. The poor duke, sensible that this would be the 
ruin of his former sovereign, yet unable to inform him of his danger, went home, | of the Governor General. 


urat, upon re with oriental munificence ; and we believe that he received much more than 
ceiving the duke's anewer, eailed for Calabria, carly in October 1815. A_ vio- i 


lent storm diepersed the flotilla. The captain of Murat’s veseel, bribed by Fer- | and was there regarded as the organ of his employer. 
dinand, sailed immediately after landing him. Murat hastened to the village, 


expecting to meet the duke : but on the road he was attacked by the country- | !ongs to an independent position. 


and, almost frantic with grief, immediately took to his bed. 


the few great advocates who have also been great in the House of Commons. 
To the defence of Clive, therefore, nothing was wanting—neither learning 
nor knowledge of the world, neither forensic acuteness nor that eloquence 
Hastirgs intrusted his interests to a 
very different person, a major in the Bengal army named Scott. This 
gentleman had been sent over from India some time before as the agent 
It was rumoured that his services were rewarded 


Hastings could conveniently spare. The Major obtained a eeat in Parliament, 


It was evidently impos- 
sible that a gentleman so situated, could speak with the authority which be- 


Nor had the agent of Hastings the talents 


gponie aided by an armed force ; and his followers were quickly dispersed. | necessary for obtaining the ear of an assembly which, accustomed to listen to 
e 


retreated towards the coast, when the treachery of the captain was appa- | great orators, had naturally become fastidious. 
rent. Resistance was useless ; he was soon overpowered, and taken prisoner. 
They conducted him to the castle of Pizzo, near the place where he landed. 
A court martial was instantly summoned, and his fate decided. No mercy was 
shewn him ; and after the lapse of a few hours, he was led out to be shot. His | exertions were not confined to Parliament. 
wonted courage supported him in this appalling hour. He met death undaunt- 
edly. Having fastened his wife’s picture on his breast, and refusing to have 
his eyes bandaged, orders were given to the soldiers to tire. His death was in- 
stantaneous ; six balls had pierced his heart. The treacherous captain, who| pen, did not passto the trunk-makers and the pastry-cooks. 
thus left a most kind master to his fate, unwarned of his danger, had received 


He was always on his legs; he 
was very tedious; and he had only one topic, the merits and wrongs of Hast- 
ings. Every body who knows the House of Commons will easily guess what 
followed. The Major was soon considered as the greatest bore of his time. His 
There was hardly a day on which 
the newspapers did not contain some puff upon Hastings, signed Asiaticus or 
Bengalensis, but known to be written by the indefatigable Scott ; and hardly a 
month in which some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, and from the same 
As to this gen- 
tleman’s capacity for conducting a delicate question through Parliament, our 


from Murat many acts of generosity. He did not live to reap the reward of his readers wil! want no evidence beyond that which they will find in letters pre 


base conduct, being murdered the first night he slept on shore, after his return | served in these volumes. 
to Corsica, by some persons who were attached to the prince he had betrayed 


Madame Morat was at Vienna when this sad event took place. She receive 


We will give a single specimen of his temper and 


judgment. He designated the greatest man then living as ‘that reptile Mr. 
d | Burke.’ 


no intelligence of the death of him to whom she had brought the fetal gift of a 
crown. The melancholy history first appeared in the newspaper she generally 
read. For some time her attendants succeeded in keeping that paper from her, by 
substituting another. At last, as she insisted upon seeing the oneto which she was 
always accustomed, they brought it to her at night, after she had retired to her 
chamber. Upon reading the account of her husband’s melancholy death, she 
was attacked with violent fits, which lasted till morning. The dear children 
were asleep, and knew nothing of their mother’s grief, nor of their own loss, 
till the following day, when seeing every one looking sad around them, Prince 
Lucien said to my late English companion, ‘Mimie, what is the matter, that 
you all wear such sorrowful faces: is papa dead?’ She replied she feared he 
was. At this answer, they all wept bitterly ; for they were tenderly attached 
to their father, and he equally so tothem. Time brought resignation on its heal- 
ing wings: and when Mrs. Pulsford left them for England, a year afterwards, 
they were still at Vienna in good health. Some more weary months were add- 
ed to those I had already passed since my return to Naples. As soon as the 
season arrived fer the baths at Ischia, I went there, and remained a month. I 
tried the bathing, and drank the waters; but, alas! for me the spring had no 
restoring power. I remained saddened and dispirited, scarcely, if it all, relieved. 
Upon my return to Naples I went to Portici, to see an old pensioner of my 
dear young princesses, who was a hundred and thirty-six years old. She was in 
good health, and able to walk out every day. She told me that King Ferdi- 
nand, since his return, had sent for her, and scolded her severely for having 
taken a pension from the family of Murat. He called her an old jacobin, and 
declared he would never give her any thing. She had been nurse to Charles 
the Fourth of Spain, an elder brother of King Ferdinand. Her hair was beau- 
tifully flaxen, like that of a child: she vold me that it had come so after an ill- 
ness.’ 

The widow of Murat married General Macdonald (who escorted her when 
she abandoned Naples,) and died in 1839 of the same malady as her mighty 
brother, a cancer in the stomach; and we shall only add, that herself and her 
family wrote very kindly to their old servant long after she had returned to her 
native Anglesea. Prince Achille became a planter in America, as plain Mon- 
sieur Murat ; Lucien was converted to a lawyer in the same country ; the Prin- 
cess Letitia married the Marquis de Pepoli at Bologna and the Princess Louisa 
was made the wife of Count Kosponi at Ravenna. A very pleasing letter in the 
appendix states these matters more distinctly, and is at once a royal and literary 
curiosity. 

; * London, March 12, 1831. 

‘* My dear Davies,—I have this morning received, with a great deal of plea- 
sure, your letter of March the 8th; and I am very happy to see that you are 
doing well, and have not forgotten me. I enjoy very good health, as well as 
my wife ; for you must know that I am married since—more than four years. 
My mother is always in Trieste, doing very well. Letitia is married, in Bologna, 
to the Marquis Pepoli, and has three children. Louisa is likewise married, in 
Ravenna, to Count Rosponi, and has one son, after losing two. Lucien is in 
America, where I left him in very good health about two months ago. I have 
no children yet. Ihave been living these eight last years in the United States, 
where I have a sugar and cotton plantation, and where [ have become a lawyer. 
I would be very glad to see you again before I leave England; but I am afraid 

that my short stay here will not permit it. Mrs. Murat, to whom I have shewn 
your letter and told who you are, sends you her compliments ; andI make you 


In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the general aspect of affairs 
was favourable to Hastings. ‘The King was on hisside. The Company and its 
servants were zealous in his cause. Among public men he had many ardent 
friends. Such were Lord Mansfield, who had outlived the vigour of his body 
but not of his mind; and Lord Lansdowne, who, though unconnected with any 
party, retained the importance which belongs to great talents and knowledge. 
The ministers were generally believed to be favourable to the late Governor- 
General. They owed their power to the clamour which had been raised against 
Mr. Fox's East India bill. The authors of that bill, when accused of invading 
rights, and of setting up powers unknown to the constitution, hed defended 
themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, and by arguing that abuses 
so extraordinary justified extraordinary measures. Those who, by opposing that 
bill, had raised themselves to the head of affairs, would naturally be inclined to 
extenuate the evils which had been made the plea for administering so violent a 
remedy ; and such, in fact, was their general disposition. The Lord-Chancellor 
Thurlow, in particular, whose great place and force of intellect gave him a 
weight in the government inferior only to that of Mr. Pitt, espoused the cause 
of Hastings with indecorous violence. Mr. Pitt, though he had censured many 
parts of the Indian system, had studiously abstained from saying a word against 
the late chief of the Indian government. To Major Scott, indeed, the young 
minister had in private extolled Hastings asa great, a wonderful man, who had 
the highest claims on the government. There was only one objection to grant- 
ing all that so eminent a servant of the public could ask ;—the resolution of 
censure still remained on the journals of the House of Commons. That reso- 
lution was, indeed, unjust ; but, till it was rescinded, could the minister advise 
the King to bestow any mark of approbation on the person censured! If Ma- 
jor Scott is tu be trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was the only reason which 
prevented the government from conferring a peerage on the late Governor-Ge- 
neral. Mr. Dundas was the only important member of the administration who 
was deeply committed to a different view of the subject. He had moved the 
resolutions which created the difficulty ; but even from hin little was to be ap- 
prehended. Since he presided over the committee on eastern affairs, ‘great 
changes had taken place. He was surrounded by new allies ; he had fixed his 
hopes on new objects; and whatever may have been his good qualities—and 
he had many—flattery itself never reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 
From the ministry, therefore, Hastings had every reason to expect support ; 
and the ministry was very powerful. The opposition was loud and vehement 
against him. But the opposition, though formidable from the wealth and influ- 
ence of some of its members, and from the admirable talents and eloquence of 
others, was outnumbered in parliament, and odious throughout the country. 
Nor, as far as we can judge, was the opposition generally desirous to engage in 
so serious an undertaking as the impeachment of an Indian Governor. Such an 
impeachment must last for years. It must impose on the chiefs of the party 
an immense load of labour. Yet it could scarcelv, in any manner, affect the 
event of the great political game. The followers of the coalition were there- 
fore more inclined to revile Hastings than to prosecute him. They lost no op- 
portunity of coupling his name with the names of the most hateful tyrants of 
whom history makes mention. The wits of Brookes’s aimed their keenest sar- 
casms both at his public, and at his domestic life. Some fine diamonds which 


he had presented, as it was rumoured, to the royal family, and a certain richly 
carved ivory bed which the Queen had done him the honoar to accept from him, 








were favourite subjects of ridicule. 
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great acts of the fair Marian’s present husband should be immortalized by the 


pencil of his predecessor ; and that Imhoff should be employed to embellish 
the House of Commons with paintings of the bleeding Rohillas, of Nuncomar 
swinging, of Cheyte Sing letting himself down to the Ganges, Another, in 
an exquisitely humorous pa y of Virgil’s third ohqee, propounded the 
question-—what that mineral could be of which the rays wer to make 
the most austere of princesses the friend of a wanton. A third described, with 
gay malevolence, the gorgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings at St. James's, 
the galaxy of jewels, torn from Begums, which adorned her head-dress, her 
necklace gleaming with future votes, and the depending questions that shone 
upon her ears. Satirical attacks of this description, and perhaps a mo- 
tion fora vete of censure, would have satisfied the great body of the opposi- 
tion. But there were two men whose indignation was not to be so appeased, 
Philip Francis, and Edmund Burke. 

Fran@s had recently entered the House of Commons, and had already estab- 
lished a character there for industry and talent. He laboured indeed under one 
most unfortunate defect—want of fluency. But he occasionally expressed him- 
self with a dignity and energy worthy of the greatest orators Before he had 
been many days in parliament, he incurred the bitter dislike of Pitt, who con- 
stantly treated him with as much asperity as the laws of debate would allow. 
Neither lapse of years nor change of scene had mitigated the enmities which 
Francis had brought back from the East. After his usual fashion, he mistook 
his malevolence for virtue ; nursed it, as preachers tell us that we ought to nurse 
our good dispositions ; and paraded it, on all occasions, with Pharisaical osten- 
tation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer; but it was far purer. Men unable to 
understand the elevation of his mind, have tried to find out some discreditable 
motive for the vehemence and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. 
But they have altogether failed. The idle story that he had some private slight 
to revenge, has long been given up, even by the advocates of Hastings. Mr. 
Gleig supposes that Burke was actuated by party spirit, that he retained a bit- 
ter remembrance of the fall of the coalition, that he attributed that fall 
to the exertions of the East India interest, and that he considered Hastings 
as the head and the personification of that interest. This explanation seema to 
be sufficiently refuted by a reference to dates. The hostility of Burke to 
Hastings commenced long before the coalition; and lasted long after Burke had 
become a strenuous supporter of those by whom the coalition had been defeat- 
ed. It began when Burke and Fox, closely allied together, were attacking the 
influence of the crown, and calling for peace with the American republic. It 
seems absurd to attribute to the events of 1784, an eumity which began in 1781, 
and which retained undiminished force long after persons far more deeply im- 
plicated than Hastings in the events of 1784, had been cordially forgiven. And 
whv should we look for any other explanation of Burke's conduct than that 
which we find on the surface? The »plain truth is, that Hastings 
had committed some great crimes, and that the thought of those crimes 
made the blood of Burke boil in his veins ; for Burke was a man in whom com- 
passion for suffering, and hatred of injustice and tyranny, were as strong as in 
Las Casas, or Clarkson. And although in him, asin Las Casas, andin Clark- 
son, these noble feelings were allepel with the infirmity which belongs to hu- 
man nature, he is, like them, entitled to this great praise, that he devoted years 
of intense labour to the service of a people with whom he had neither blood nor 
language, neither religion nor maners in common; and from whom no requital, 
no thanks, no applause could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those Europeans who have 
passed many years in that country, have attained ; and such as certainly was 
never attained by any public man who had not quitted Europe. He had studied 
the history, the laws, and the usages of the East with an industry, such as is sel- 
doin found united toso much genius and so much sensibility. Others have per- 
haps been equally laborious, and have collected an equal mass of materials ; but 
the manner in which Burke brought his higher powers of intellect to work on 
statements of facts, and on tables of figures, was peculiar to himself. In every 
part of those huge bales of Indian information, which repelled almost all other 
readers, his mind, at once philosophical and poetical, found something to in- 
struct ordelight. His reason analysed and digested those vast and shapeless 
masses ; his imagination animated and coloured them. Out of darkness, and 
dulness, and confusion, he drew a rich abundance of ingenious theories and vi- 
vid pictures. He had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty, whereby man 
is able to live in the past and in the future, in the distant and in the unreal. 
India and its inhabitants were not to him, as to most Englishmen, mere names 
and abstractions, but a real country and a real people. The burning sun ; the 
strange vegetation of the palm and the cocoa-tree ; the rice-fieldand the tank ; 
the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, under which the village crowds 
assemble ; the thatched roof of the peasant’s hot, and the rich tracery of the 
mosque where the imaum prayed with his face to Mecca; the drums, and bar.- 
ners, and gaudy idols; the devotee swinging in the air; the graceful maiden, 
with the pitcher on her head, descending the steps to the river side: the black 
faces, the long beards, the yellow streaks of sect; the turbans and the flowing 
robes; the spears and the silver maces; the elephants with their canopies of 
state ; the gorgeous palankin of the prince, and the close litter of the noble 
lady—all those things were to him as the objects aimidst which his own life had 
been passed—as the objects which lay on the road between Beaconsfield and 
St. James’s Street. All India was present to the eye of his mind, from the 
halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns, to the wild 
moor where the gipsy-camp was pitched—from the bazars, humming like bee- 
hives with the crowd of bzyers and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely 
courier shakes his bunch of ron rings to scare away the hywnas. He had just 
as lively an idea of the insurrection at Benares as of Lord George Gordon's 
riots, and of the execution of Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Op- 
pression in Bengal was tohim the same thing as oppression in the streets of 
London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unjustifiable acts. All 
that followed was natural and necessary in a mind like Burke's. His imagina- 
tion and his passions, once excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of justice 
and good sense. His reason, powerful as it was, was reduced to be the slave of 
feelings which it ehould have controlled. His indignation, virtuous in its origin, 
acquired too much of the character of personal aversion. He could see no mi- 
tigating circumstance, no redeeming merit. His temper, which, though gener- 
ous and affectionate, had always been irritable, had now been made almost savage 
by bodily infirmities and mental vexations. Conscious of great powers and 
great virtues, he found himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of a 
perfidious court, and a deluded people. In Parliament his eloquence was out of 
date. A young generation, which knew him not, had filled the house. When- 
ever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned by the unseemly interruptions of 
lads, who were in their cradles when his orations on the Stamp Act called forth 
the applause of the great Earl of Chatham. These things had produced on his 
proud and sensitive spirit an effect at which we cannot wonder. He could no 
longer discuss any question with calmness, or make allowances for honest differ- 
ence of opinion. Those who think that he was more violent and acrimonious in 
debates about India than on other occasions, are ill-informed respecting the last 
years of his life. In the discussions on the Commercial Treaty with the court 
of Versailles, on the Regency, on the French Revolution, he showed even more 
virulence than in conducting the impeachment. Indeed it may be remarked, that 
the very persons who represented him as a mischievous maniac for condemning 
in burning words the Robilla war, and the spoliation of the Begums, exalted him 
into an inspired prophet as soon as he began to declaim, with greater vehemence, 
and not with greater reason, against the taking of the Bastile, and the insults of- 
fered to Marie-Antoinette. Tots he appears to have been neithera maniac in 
the former case, nor a prophet in the latter ; but in both cases a great and good 
man, led into extravagance by a tempestuous sensibility, which domineered over 
all his faculties. ' 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of Francis, or the nobler 
indignation of Burke, would have led their party to adopt extreme measures 
against Hastings, if his own conduct had been judicious. He should have felt 
that, great as his public services had been, he was not faultless; and should 
have been content to make his escape, without aspiring to the honors of a tri- 
umph. He and his agent took a different view. They were impatient for the 
rewards which, as they conceived, were deferted only till Burke's attack should 
be over. They accordingly resolved to force a decisive action with an enemy, 
for wkom, if they had been wise, they would have made a bridge of gold. On 
the first day of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded Burke of the notice 
given in the preceding year, and asked whether it was seriously intended to 
bring any charge against the late Governor-General. This challenge left no 
course open to the opposition, except to come forward as accusers, or to ac- 
knowledge themselves as calumniators. The administration of a had 
not been so blameless, nor was the great party of Fox and North so feeble, that 
it could be prudent to venture on so bold a defiance. The leaders of the oppo- 
sition instantly returned the only answer which they could with hongur return ; 
and the whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers. Some of the documents 
for which he asked were refused by the ministers, who, in the debate, held lan- 
guage.such as strongly confirmed the prevailing opinion, that they intended to 
sup Hastings. In April, the charges were laid on the table. They had 
been drawn by Burke with great ability, though in a form too much res2mbling 
that of a pamphlet. Hastings was furnished with a copy of the accusation ; 
and it was intimated to him that he might, if he thought fit, be heard in his own 
defence at the bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fatality which had attended 
him ever since the day when he set foot on English ground. It seemed to be 





One lively poet proposed, that the | 


decreed that this man, so politic and so successful in the East, shoald commit 
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nothing but blunders in Europe. Any judicious adviser would have told him 
that the best thing which he could do would be to make an eloquent, forcible, 
and affecting Oration at the bar of the House; but that, if he could not trust 
himself to speak, but found it necessary to read, he ought to be as concise as 
possible. Audiences accustomed to extemporaneous debatirg of the vet 
excellence, are always impatient of long written compositions. Hastings, how- 
ever, sat down as he would have done at the Government-house in Bengal, and 
prepared a paper of immense length. That paper, if recorded on the consulta- 
tions of an Indian administration, would have been justly praised as a very able 
minute. But it was now out of place. It fell flat, as the best written defence 
must have fallen flat, on an assembly accustomed to the animated and strenuous 
conflicts of Pitt and Fox. The members, as soon as their curiosity about the 
face and demeano:'r of so eminent a stranger was satisfied, walked away to din- 
ner, and left Hastings to tell his story till midnight to the clerks and the ser- 
geant-at-arms.—[ T° be continued.] ’ 
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ACCOUNT OF KOONAWUR, IN THE HIMALAYA. 


Account of Koonawur, in the Himalaya, &c, By the late Capt. Alex. Gerard. 
Edited by George Lloyd. With a large Map. 8vo., pp. 335. London, Mad- 
den & Co. 

The couutry is already indebted to Mr. Lloyd and to his father, Sir W. Lloyd, 
for their joint editing of Capt. Alexander Gerard’s Narratives above a year ago, 
and for a very interesting biographical sketch of the author. The indefatigable 
labours of the brothers Gerard to extend our geographical knowledge in the East 
were ably rescued from neglect by the editors, who added personal experience, 
acquired by travel in the same parts,to the other qualities of talent and judgment 
requisite for the work they had undertaken, The publication has consequently 
been highly esteemed both in India and at home ; and the present valuable se- 
quel to it will hardly be less so. Indeed, it serves to extend in an eminent de- 
gree our acquaintance with those mountain ranges whence the great rivers of 
Asia pour their vast floods to fertilise the plains ; and with the tribes of natives, 
who inhabit their wild passes and hardly accessible patches of cultivated soil. 

“* Koonawur, or Koorpa, is a tract of country belonging to Busehur, which 
lies on both banks of the Sutluj, from lat. 31 deg. 15 min. to 32 deg. 4 min., 
and from long. 77 deg. 50 min. to 78 deg. 50 min. It runs in a N.E. and 8.W. 
direction ; and the habitable part seldom exceeds eight miles in breadth. It is 
a secluded region, ragged and mountainous in an extraordinary degree. It is 
terminated on the N. aud N.W. by mountains covered with perpetual snow, 
from 18,000 to 20,000 feet above the level of the sea, which separate it from 
Ludak, a large extent of country running along the banks of the Indus, from the 
vicinity of Garoo to the limits of Kashmer. A similar range of the Himalaya, 
almost equal in height, bounds it to the south; on the east it is divided from the 
elevated plains of Chinese Tartary by a lofty ridge, through which are several 
high passes ; and on the west lies Dusow, one of the divisions of Busehur.” 

tg extent is about 2100 square miles: it consists of seven larger divisions or 

Khoonds, which are subdivided into lesser portions, named Ghoree ; and the po- 

pulation is estimated to amount to somewhat under 10,000, or scarcely 4} to a 

square mile. Frowning and majestic mountains, rising in lofty peaks, and sud- 

den ravines, and narrow valleys, form its aspect ; the rivers are torrents; and 
the altitude of the whole towers from 10 or 11,000 to 22 or 23,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The tvil and danger of traversing these regions are al- 
most appalling ; where, amidst incessant exertion and exposure, the breath 1s 
worn away by the thin atmosphere, the limbs benumbed by the freezing winds, 
and the life threatened every hour by the thundering avalanches. Thus writes 

Captain Gerard in his journal :— 

** When I crossed Manerung in August, I could not get all my people to move 
till past nine, notwithstanding what the guides said about the danger of delay. 
We were on the rugged slope of the dell for more than two hours after noon, 
and there wasa continued rattling of rocks almost the whole time; immense 


avalanches of snow descended, carrying with them many large stones and thov- | 


sands of splinters, and some of my followers had very narrow escapes: twice I 
saw a considerable piece of rock pass with extreme velocity between two of 
them, not more than four feet asunder. It is the melting of the snow from the 
sun’s rays that chiefly causes these avalanches; and during a shower of rain, 
the descent of the stones is just as frequent as I witnessed near Kimleea, where 
many fragments of great bulk, dislodged from above, tore up the path at no great 
distance from us. Large portions of rock fall yearly, and their effects are truly 
dreadful,—they commi. the most horrid devastation, and even stop the channels 
of the largest rivers for weeks. An instance of this kind is still remembered by 
some of the inhabitants of Belaspoor. About fifty-five years since, forty or 
fifty miles above this town, an immense mountain gave way, filled the bed of 
the Sutluj, and arrested the passage of the stream for above six weeks: during 
this time the inhabitants were anxiously looking out for the bursting of the em- 
bankment ; when it did give way, the rush of such an overwhelming body of 
water may be more easily conceived than described. People were stationed on 
the heights all along, from the place where the stream was stopped as far as Be- 
Jaspoor ; and they gave notice of the approach of the flood by firing matchlocks 
The news arrived in time to save the inhabitants, but the whole of the town 
was swept away. Many people are destroyed by avalanches every year—only 
in February last no less than eight were buried under one: this took place near 
the fort of Hutoo, at a part comparatively safe to many I have seen in Koona- 
wur. The cold likewise causes the stones to be precipitated from above. At 
night, when I have been encamped at Shatool and Boorendo, where the thermo- 
meter was many degrees below the freezing point, I have been kept awake for 
hours by the continued falling of rocks—no doubt split in pieces by the frost 
The craggy side of the glen is full of danger in every shape. You have now 
and then to cut steps with a hatchet in the snow-beds, which are inclined at 
such an angle that a single slip would be destruction. I have often hesitated 
at such places; aud many of my people preferred going round haif a mile to 
avoid them. It was not so with the guides, who never stopped a moment ; and 
they were so expert at cutting the steps, that, although I followed them close, 
they had frequently finished their work, and were at the other side of the ravine 
before I got half way. Those people, trusting to their activity, persisted in 
making the steps at such an inconvenient distance from each other, that it was 
necessary to strain every muscle to reach them. It is here, also, that the road 
now and then skirts the icy margin of a deep blue lake, where it requires great 
labor and time to make any kind of a path which at best is very unsafe from the 
declivity and slipperiness. The guides, if possible, always avoid the lakes bya 
nagoners, or by scrambling over the sharpesi-pointed rocks.” 

The following relates to a curious custom observed in Koonawur :— 

“Atallthe elevated passes there are a number of square piles of stones, 
called Shughar, upon which passengers usually place a piece of quartz, or at- 
tach rags to poles, which are fixed in the middle ; there are also several shug- 
hars on the neighboriug heights, sacred to the deotas, or spirits of the moun- 
tains, who are supposed to inhabit the loftiest and most inaccessible points, es- 
pecially where there is much snow. The shughars at the passes are erected by 
travellers ; but those on the higher peaks are commonly made at the expense 
of some wealthy pilgriin not much accustomed to the mountains, who has suc- 
ceeded in crossing a path, which is reckoned an arduous undertaking by an in- 
habitant of the plains. When my brother and I stopped at Boorendo, in Octo- 
ber, 1818, the guides requested us to give them somo money for the construc- 
tion of two shughars to propitiate the genii of the place, otherwise we should 
undoubtedly perish from cold, since it was a thing unheard of to halt at such a 
height. We might, perhaps, have indulged them, had we not thought we should 
have had many demands of the same kind. We likewise wished to shew them 
the possibility of remaining a night at the pas’ without paying attention to their 
idle superstitions : they, however, contrived to inspire our followers with such 
terror, that even our Mahommedan servants built two shughars, and adorned 
them with pieces of cloth. At some of the passes, where the ground was en- 
tirely concealed hy snow of a great depth, we were surprised to find it com- 
pletely covered with a kind of gnat, resembling a musquitoe: they were in a 
state of torpidity, and at first we thought them dead; but breatuing upon them 
caused them to jump about, and the sunshine revived them.” 

The seasons and climate are truly strange ; for we are told— 

“ The climate of Koonawur igfas varied as the face of the country ; and a 
person may experience every change, from the heat of the torrid zone almost to 
the frozen temperature of a Lapland winter. I had once a transition from 33 deg. 
to 109 deg. of Fahrenheit, in a distance of thirteen or fourteen miles; and this 
occurred nearly at the same times of the day at both places. Had it been from 
sunrise at the highest, till l or2 P.M. at the lowest station, the difference 
would have been 10 deg. or 15 deg. more. The growth of plants depends upon 
situation and the summer tem~-rature, and not the absolute altitude of the 
place: thus, near the outer Himalaya, which is partly under the influence of the 
periodical rains, at villages only 8000 feet above the level of the sea, which are 
considerably removed from the bed of a laige river, there is only one harvest ; 
but in thegipterior there are two crops upon the same ground,even at 10,000 feet, if 
the spot be in a valley surrounded by mountains that do not conceal the sun (oo 
long. In the former places the teinperature is much more uniform than at the 
latter, where the summer is sultry, and the winter extremely cold. From 8000 
to 10,000 feet, in favourable situations, such as Myrung ‘Soongnum, Chango, 
and Lee, the temperature of July and August is from 68 leg. to 72 deg., and 
the October temperature is about 50 deg. ; at 12,000 feet, the summer te mnera- 
ture, from a few observations, appears te be from 59 deg. to 64 deg., and Py Ce- 
tober it is 3 deg. or 4deg below 40 dog. ; but at this time the thermometer, at 
sunrise, is from 29 deg. to 28 deg. Generally speaking, the spriog months are 
March, April, and M ay, in which there is a good deal of rain ; but at 12.000 


and 13,000 feet there can be scarcely said to be any spring, as the grains are 
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seldom sown till the end of April; they, however, sprout ap with astonishing ra- 
pidity, and are even cut in August; but there is no time for a second crop at 
these elevations, as the frost is severe in the beginning of October. June, July, 
and part of August, form the summer ; and the latter end of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, are the antumn months, according to the height. Snow al- 
ways falls in November, if not sooner; it eommonly lies till April, and some- 
times even longer. In the interior, at 9000 and 10,000 feet, snow is scarcely 
ever above a foot in depth; and at 12,000, it is very rarely two feet, al- 
though, nearer the outer range, four or five feet are usual at heights of 7000 
or 8000 feet. In these last places there is rain in July, August, and Sep- 
tember ; but it is not near so heavy as in the lower hills. When Hindoos- 
tan is deluged for three months, the upper parts of Koonawur are refreshed 
by partial light showers; and, with the exception of the valley of the Buspa, 
the perivdical rains do not extend farther to the eastward than long. 77 deg. 
In these months the few clouds that pass over the Himalaya are attracted 
by the lofty mountains, and form a pretty regular belt at 16,000 and 18,000 
feet, above which the chain of snowy summits protrudes its sharp points. 
In summer, from the reverberation of the solar rays, the heat in the bed of the 
Sutluj, and other large streams, is oppressive, and quite sufficient to bring to 
maturity grapes of a delicious flavour, of which raisins, and two kinds of spirit- 
uous liquor, are made ; in July end August, even at the highest places, the sun’s 
force is powerful; at 16,000 and 18,000 feet we always found an umbrella ne- 
cessary ; and at Neebrung Pass, the thermometer, lying on the ground for a 
few minutes, rose to 105 deg. in the sun, although the temperature of the wind 
at the seme time was only 33deg. The winter is often rigorous; and in some 
parts there is scarcely any moving out of the villages from the quantity of 
snow. The winds blow with the greatest violence in October and later in the 
year: their direction is, of course, influenced by the valleys; but, on peaks 
upwards of 20,000 feet, off which I have seen the snow drifted in showers for 
days together, and at heights of 16,000 feet, the winds were always from the 
W.orS.W. They are so prevalent from these quarters, that, on the way to the 
high passes, the enclosures for the cattle, which occur at each stage, and are 
erected of loose stones, have always the western side highest; at this season 
the wind is perfectly devoid of moisture, and its extreme aridity is such, that 
it parches up every thing exposed to it, and the boards of our books were more 
pe than I ever remember seeing them during the hottest weather in the plains 
of India. 

“The winds are generally at their highest between two and three p.m., and 
so great is the fury, that a person on an exposed place can keep his footing on- 
ly with the utmost difficulty. Even when the thermometer was 4 deg., above 
freezing point, so rapidly was the heat withdrawn, that standing five or ten 
minutes in the draft, I have had my hands so benumbed with cold, that I could 
aot use them for a couple of hours afterwards. The inhabitants know this 
well; and when we crossed passes of 14,000 and 15,000 feet in the end of Oc- 
tober, the guides were always eager that we should start at sunrise, or soon 
after, although the temperature was below freezing, on purpose that we might 
reach the highest places before the wind had attained its utmost force. * * 
The domestic animals are horses, cows, sheep, goats, asses, mules, hogs, dogs, 
and ccts. In the higher parts cows are rare, and their place is supplied by the 
Yak of Tartary, described by Captain Turner; the male is called Yak, Yag, or 
Yekh, and the female Breemo; the produce between them and the cow is com- 
mon, the male being named Zo, or Zofo, and the female Zomo. The Yaks are 
strong and hardy, and like cold places : they are mostly used in the plough, but 
are also employed in carrying burdens. They are often extremely vicious ; and 
I have more than once seen one put to flight all the inhabitants of a village, who 
were obliged to take refuge on the tops of the houses. The cross breed is 
much more docile. The fleece of the sheep is fine, and makes comfortable 
blankets ; and that of the goats especially in Hungrung, approaches towards 
shawl-wool, but there is scarcely any of it. The dogs are of a large ferocious 
breed, resembling wild beasts in their nature ; they are covered with black 
wool, and are very averse to strangers, whom they often bite and tear in a most 
shocking manner: they are generally chained during the day, otherwise it would 
be dangerous to approach a village. The fleece, especially of the young ones, 
is almost equal to shaw]-weol.” 

We have not space to point out the interesting information relative to the 
limits of vegetation and animal life, nor to the accurate observations of heights, 
distances &c., &c., to which the lamented author devoted his zealous attention. 
The volume is of much value in all these particulars ; but we can only mark 
the general features of the description, and they are finely delineated. 

‘“* The upper parts of Koonawur, especially Hungrung, together with Chi- 
nese Tartary and Ludak, are arid in the extreme, and present a scene of deso- 
lation scarcely to be credited, unless by a person who has visited the country. 
The mountains are either granite, limestone, orclayslate of a crumbling nature, 
forming gradual swellings of gravel, and very rarely ending in peaks. What a 
striking contrast there is between this extraordinary country and the lower 
tracts! Here seems toreign perpetual solitude, never disturbed by the crash 
of falling rocks. There is no stupendous scenery to attract the eye of the tra- 
veller ; no bold crags, nor dusky woods of waving pines ; no finely shaded grot- 
tos, nor romantic valleys flanked by mural ramparts of granite, and scarcely a 
vestige of culture ;—all is a frightful extent of barrenness, with no interesting 
object to diversify the scene. Elevated plains and undulating hiils extend as 
far as the eye can reach; and in Tartary a person may travel for many days 
without meeting with a habitation. A solitary village, with a few scanty fields 
of wheat, barley, and ooa, fenced with gooseberries, and some poplars that are 
planted for the sake of their leaves, which are given tocattle ; or, what is more 
common, anéncampment of Tartar shepherds, with their black tents and flocks, 
—but seldum interrupts the prospect; all else is a dreary waste, without a 
single tree, or even bush above a few inches in height. Beds of several sorts 
of prickly shrubs, like furze, vegetate here and there, which give some parts of 
the country the appearance of a Highland heath, and strongly remind a Scotch- 
man of his native land. Insummer, the yellow bloom of the furze partially 
enlivens the view ; but in October every particle of vegetation is parched up, 
the leaves of the plants are reduced to powder, and the naked stalks, which 
are perfictly black, look as having been burnt with fire; the earth is often rent 
into small fissures, and no verdure is seen: there is something melancholy in 
beholding such an expanse of arid country, which is peculiarly striking from 
the degree of sameness it exhibits. I can never forget these scenes, which 
have made a greater impression on my mind than the loftiest towering points 
and snow-clad summits. In traversing these wilds, where no abrupt peaks, 
wooded mountains, nor tumbling cataracts vary the prospect, the traveller feels 
an indescribable sensation of solitude which perpetually haunts his imagination, 
and he thinks himself forsaken and forlorn. In October the chilling winds, en- 
tirely destitute of moisture, blow with irresistible fury and a horrid howling over 
the bleak mountains, filling the eyes with dust, drying up every thing exposed 
to their force, and freezing to death the unfortunate traveller who happens to 
be benighted on the lofty heights.* In some places, 3,000, and 4000 feet 
above the beds of rivers, the face of the country has the appearance of having 
been under water; there are heaps of rubble, decomposed felspar, and pebbles 
imbedded in clay and limestone. I never met with shells of any kind, but 
found ammonites a‘ 16,300 feet.” 

Again: ‘‘ The transparency of the air on lofty spots at mid-day, is remark- 
ably beautiful: it isof the deepest azure, and blacker even than the darkest 
night. The sun appears like a radiant orb of fire, without the least haze; and 
the moon, which I have often seen rise, did not enlighten the atmosphere ; and 
the direction where we expected her could scarcely be distinguished until her 
limb came in contact with the horizon. At night, when I was employed in 
making astronomical observations—which was rather an uncomfortable occupa- 
tion at a temperature of 18 deg. and 20deg. of Fahrenheit— the stars shone 
with the greatest brilliancy ; and those of the galaxy could almost be counted. 
When I was encamped at 16,200 feet, the gilded summits of the elevated chain 
that trends along the left banks of the Indus had a very grand appearance: a@ 
few streaked clouds hung about them, which, being illuminated by the rays of 
the rising sun, shewed a beautiful diversity of colours, vying in splendour with 
the most vivid rainbow, and surpassing in lustre the brightest burnished gold.” 

We have but room for one notice more. The religion of the country is 
Lama, and the people are very superstitions, The subjoined extracts, though 
disconnected, indicate the leading points. 

“The Lamas in Kuonawur are of three sects, Geloopa, Dookpa, and Neeng- 
ma; but I could not hear of that called Shammar by Captain Turner. The Ge- 
loopas, or Gelookpas, are reckoned the highest, since the heads of their religion 
at Teshoo Loomboo and Lahassa are of the same sect. They wear yellow 
cloth garments, and caps of the same of various shapes. The Dookpas are 
dressed indifferently, but have red caps; and the Neengmas wear the same, or 
go bare-headed : the two former do not marry, but there is no restriction on the 
Neengmas. The Lamas admit proselytes at all ages; and any person can be- 








* “ It is well known that cold alone does not cause death; fora person can endure 





it in @ very great degree, if unaccompanied by wind. At 3p.m. | have seen the ther- 
mometer 22 deg. below the {reezing point at 18,700 feet, yet the cold was not very dis- 
agreeable ; at another time the temperature was 4 deg above 32, but the wind was so 
very strong, that after standing ten minutes in the breeze, 1 was almost frozen, and 
could not use a pen for many liours afterward, from the numbedness of my hands. In 
September 1520 my brother James lost two of his-servants in crossing Shatool Pass 
and this arose from the violence of the wind, for I afterwards saw the body of one, ot 
above 13,300 feet; when he died, which was at 1 or 2 p.m., the temperature ¢ ould 
not have been below freezing, as it was 27 deg. in the crest of the pass, 2,200 feet high- 
er, about the same time of the day ; the wind, however, was very violent. In Decem- 
ber of the same year one of my servants perished at 7,000 or 8,000 feet ; the thermome- 
ter then wasideg below the freezing point, but the wind drified the snow with as 
much fury as any hurricane lever saw in Scotland. At this time my brother James 
and myself nade a march of twelve miles: and the people withthe baggage ran al- 
most the whole way, being weilaware of the danger of delay.” 





me a Dookpa, Geloopa, or Neengma, at his pleasure. They are comm 
fnitiated at dense of o> or ten ; and the chief Gelong of Kanum rt yf 
would admit me, although I came from a different country. All the Lamas can 
read and write, and I neversaw one who did not instantly recognise the few 
sentences in Captain Turner's Thibet. In the upper parts of Koonawur, it is 
common for one person from each house to be educated to the church, which is 
likewise the case in Thibet. The Lamas wear necklaces of two sorts of beads, 
raksha and tha, the seed of some plant; these necklaces contain one hundred 
and eight beads, which is reckoned a sacrednumber. There are two other sects 
peculiar to Chinese Tartary, Sakeea, who wear red, and Deegooma, yellow caps. 
The Lamas assemble in their temples twice or thrice a day to perform worship, 
which they accompany with a band of musical instruments. The Gelongs, 
monks, and Chomos, or Anees, nuns, are the heads of the Lamas, and have 
nothing to do with worldly concerns, but employ themselves in chanting hysine, 
and writing and printing sacred sentences from blocks of wood. The nuns 

ass most of their time in reading, and do not write so much as the Gelon 

The Lamas and Gelongs, who profess celibacy, reside in @ monastery called 
Ghonpa, or Goomba, and the nuns in a convent named Chomoling ; these 
usually form distinct divisions, and are apart from the other houses of a village. 
* * ° * The nuns are clothed in red, and have hats, like our round ones, of 
yellow trimmed with red. Neither the Gelongs nor nuns smoke tobacco, al- 
though the Lamas do; neither of them drink spirituous liquors. You scarcely 
ever see a Gelong but he is singing. If you ask a question, he answers it, but 
immediately resumes his song, which is generally the favourite invocation, 
‘Oom mane paeemee oom,’ as Captain Turner spells it; but the last word is 
here pronounced ‘hoong.’ I have often conversed with Gelongs, but had not 
so much communication with the nuns, who are generally reserved, shy, and 
seldom leave their convents ; although I have constantly observed them, staring, 
laughing, and making signs io me from their balconies. * * * The Grand 
Lama of Lahassa, called Geabong Rimboche, who resides in Potala, is the 
chief pontiff of all the Lamas. The monastery of Potala is reckoned by the 
pilgrims in this quarter to be the most magnificent and splendid place that can 
be conceived; and the greater part of them have an idea that no building in 
the whole world can rival it inthe multitude of costly edifices and gaudy orna- 
ments. The next in succession to the Grand Lama of Lahassa is Punchin- 
Rimboche, of Teshos-Loomboo ; and the third in order is Lochowa-Rimboche. 
These three personages are all of the Geloopa sect, and are never supposed to 
die, but, on the dissolution of the body, the spirit is thought to take possessica 
of another tenement.” 

Further intelligence of much interest will be found in every part of this vo- 
lume, which we cordially recommend, in connexion with Mr. and Sir W. Lloyd’s 
former publication. 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “BOZ.” 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTY-FIRST. 


Another month had passed, and the end of August had nearly come, when 
Mr. Haredale stood alone in the mail-coach office at Bristol. Although but a 
few weeks had intervened since his conversation with Edward Chester and his 
niece, in the locksmith’s house, and he had made no change, in the meantime, 
n his accustomed style of dress, his appearance was greatly altered. He look- 
ed much older, and more care-worn. Violent agitation and anxiety of mind 
scatter wrinkles and grey hairs with no unsparing hand ; but deeper traces fol- 
low on the silent uprooting of old habits, and severing of dear, familiar ties. 
The affections are not so easily wounded as the passions, but their hurts are 
deeper, and more lasting. He was now a solitary man, and the heart within 
him was dreary and lonesome. ’ 

He was not the less alone for having spent so many years in seclusion and re- 
tirement. This was no better preparation then a round of social cheerfulness , 
perhaps it even increased the keenness of his sensibility. He had been so de- 
pendent upon her for companionship and love ; she had come to be so much a 
part and parcel of hia existence ; they had so many cares and thoughts in com- 
mon, which no one else had shared ; that losing her was beginning life anew, 
and being required to summon up the hope and elasticity of youth, amid the 
doubts, distrusts, and weakened energies of age. 

The effort he had made to part from her with seeming cheerfulness and Lope 
—and they had parted only yesterday—left him the more depressed. With 
these feelings, he was about to revisit London for the last time, and look once 
more upon the walls of their old home, before turning his back upon it, for ever. 

The journey was a very different one in those daye from what the present ge- 
neration find it ; but it came to an end, as the longest journey will, and he stood 
again in the streets of the metropolis. He lay at the inn where the coach stop- 
ped, and resolved, before he went to bed, that he would make his arrival known 
to no one; would spend but another night in London; and would spare himself 
the pang of parting even with the honest locksmith. 

Such conditions of the mind as that to which he was a prey when he lay 
down to rest, are favourable to the growth of disordered fancies, and uneasy vi- 
sions, . He knew this, even in the horror with which he started from his first 
sleep, and threw up the window to dispel tt by the presence of some object, be- 
yond the room, which had not been, as it were, the witness of his dream. But 
it was not a new terror of the night; it had been present to him before, in 
many shapes ; it had haunted him in by-gone times, and visited his pillow aga‘n 
andagain. If it had been but an ugly object, a childish spectre, haunting his 
sleep, its return, in its old form, might have awakened a momentary sensation 
of fear, which, almost in the act of waking, would have passed away. This 
disquiet, however, lingered about him, and would yield to nothing. When 
he closed his eyes again, he felt it hovering near; as he slowly sunk into a slum- 
ber, he was conscious of its gathering strength and purpose, and gradually 
assuming its recent shape; when he sprang up from his bed, the same phan- 
tom vanished from his heated brain, and le{t him filled with a dread against 
which reason and waking thought were powerless. } 

The sun was up before he could shake it off. He had a fancy for paying his 
last visit to the old spot in the evening, for he had been accustomed to walk 
there at that season, and desired to see it under the aspect that was most fami- 
liarto him. At such an hour as would afford him time to reach it a little before 
sunset, he left the inn, and turned into the busy street. ; 

He had not gone far, and was thoughtfully making his way among the noisy 
crowd, when he felt a hand upon his shoulder, and, turning, recognized one of 
the waiters from the inn, who begged his pardon, but he had left his sword be- 
hind him. 

“ Why have you brought it to me?” he asked, stretching out his hand, and 
yet not taking it from the man, but looking at him in a disturbed and agitated 
manner. . 

The man was sorry to have disobliged him, and would carry it back again. 
The gentleman had said that he was going a little way into the country, and 
that he might not return till late. The roads were not very safe for single tra- 
vellers after dark ; and since the riots, gentlemen had been more careful than 
ever not to trust themselves unarmed in lonely places. ‘* We though you were 
a stranger, sir,” he added, “and that you might believe our roads to be better 
than they are; but perbaps you know them well, and carry fire-arms—” 

He took the sword, and putting it up at his side thanked the man, and resu- 
med his walk. } 

It was long remembered that he did this in a manner so strange, and with 
such a trembling hand, that the messenger stood looking after his retreating 
figure, doubtful whether he ought not to follow, and watch him. It was long 
remembered that he he‘ been heard pacing his bedroom in the dead of the night ; 
that the attendants had mentioned to each other in the morning, how fevered and 
how pale he looked ; and that when this man went back to the inn, he told a 
fellow servant that what he had observed in this short interview lay very heavy 
on his mind, and that he feared the gentleman intended to destroy himself, and 
would never come back alive. / 

With a half-consciousness that his manner had attracted the man’s attention 
(remembering the expression of his face when they parted,) Mr. Haredale quick- 
ened his steps ; and ar..ving at a stand of coaches, bargained with the driver of 
the best to carry him so far on his road as the point where the foot-way struck 
across the fields, and to await his return at a house of entertainment which was 
within a stone’s-throw of that place. Arriving there in due course, he alighted 
and pursued his way on foot. Be 

He passed so near the Maypole, that he cuuld see its smoke rising from among 
the trees, while a flock of pigeons—some of its old inhabitants. doubtless—sail- 
ed gaily home to roost, between him and the unclouded sky.“ The old house 
will brighten up now,” he said, as he looked towards it, “sad there will be a 
merry fireside beneath its ivied roof. It is some comfort to Anow that everything 
will not be blighted hereabouts. I shall be glad to have wne picture of life and 
cheerfulness to turn to!” , 

He resumed his walk, and bent his steps towards te Warren. It was aclear, 
calm, silent evening,with hardly a breath of wind ty stir the leaves, or any sound 
to break the stillness ofthe time, but drowsy shep-bells, tinkling in the distance 
and at intervals the faftoff lowing of cattle, vt bark of village dogs. The sky 
radiant with the softened glory of sunset; sd on the earth, and the air, a deep 
repose prevailed. At such an hour, he artived at the deserted mansion which 
had been his home so long, and looked for the last time upon its blackened 
walls, , ' 

The ashes of the commonest fire are melancholy things, for ia them there is 
an image of death and ruin,—of something that has been bright, and is but dull, 
cold, dreary dust,—with which our nature forces us to sympathize. How much 
more sad the erumbled embers of a home ; the casting down of that great altar, 
where the worst among as sometimes perform the worship of the heart; and 
where the best have offered up such sacrifices, and doue such deeds of heroism 
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as, chronicled, would put the proudest temples of old Time, with all their vaunt- | of my sword to-night. Oh! why were you here at all! 
To-morrow would have cast us far apart for ever!” 
“That being the case,” returned Sir John, without the least emotion, “ it is 
very fortunate we have met to-night. Haredale, I have always despised you, 
as you know, but I have given you credit fora species of brute courage. For 
the honour of my judgment, which I had thought a good one, I am sorry to find 
you a coward.” 
Not another word was spoken on either side. They crossed swords, though 
it was now quite dusk, and attacked each other fiercely. They were well match- 
ed. Each was skilled in the management of his weapon. 
the advantage in strength and hei 
boast superior address, and certainty a greater share of coolness. 
After a few seconds they grew hotter and more furious, and pressing on each 
other inflicted and received several slight wounds. It was directly after receiv- 
Haredale, making a keener thrust as he 
felt oe blood spirting out, plunged his sword through his opponent’s body 
to the hilt. 
Their eyes met, and were on each other as he drew it out. 
about the dying man, who repulsed him, feebly, and dropped upon the turf. 
Raising himself upon his hands, he gazed at him for an instant, with scorn and 
hatred in his look: but seeming to remember, even then, that this expression 
would distort his features after death, he tried to smile ; and, faintly moving his 
right hand, as if to hide his bloody linen in his vest, fell back bead—the phantom 
C) 


e roused himself from a long train of meditation, and walked slowly round 

the house. It was by this time nearly dark. 

He had nearly made the circuit of the building, when he uttered a half-sup- 

exclamation, started, and stood still. lining, in an easy attitude, 
with his back against a tree, and contemplating the ruin with an exquisite plea- 
sure,—a pleasure so keen that it overcame his habitual indolence and command 
of feature, and displayed itself utterly free from all restraint or reserve,—before 
him, on his own ground, and triumphing over him then, as he had done in every 
misfortune and disappointment of his life, there stood the man whese pre- 
sence, of all mankind, in any place, and least of all in that, he could the least 
endure. : 

Although his blood so ruse against this man, and his wrath so stirred within 
him, that he could have struck him dead, he put such constraint upon himself 
that he him without a word orlook. Yes, and he would have gone on, 
and not turned, though to resist the Devil who poured such hot temptation in his 
brain, required an effort scarcely human, if this man had not himself summoned 

im to stop: and that, with an assumed compassion in his voice which drove him 
well-nigh mad, and in an instant routed all the self-command it had been anguish 
—atute, poignant anguish—to sustain. : 

All consideration, reflection, mercy, forbearance ; everything by which a goad- 
ed man can curb his rage and passion ; fled from him as he turned back. And 
yet he said, slowly and quite calmly—far more calmly than hehad ever spoken 
to him before : 

«+ Why have you called to me?” 

“To remaik,” said Sir John Chester with kis wonted composure, “ what an 
odd chance it is, that we should meet here !” , 

“Tt is a strange chance.” 

“Strange! The most remarkable and singular thing in the world, I never 
ride in the evening; I have not done so for years. The whim seized me, quite 
pa econo fg in the middle of last night.—How very picturesque this is!”’ 
—He pointed, as he spoke, to the dismantled house, and raised his glass to his 
eye. 

“ You praise your own work very freely.” 

Sir Jobn let fall his glass; inclined his face towards him with an air of the 
most courteous inquiry ; and slightly shook his head as though he were remark- 
ing to himself, ‘1 fear this animal is going mad !” 

‘*T sav you praise your own work very freely,” repeated Mr. Haredale. 

“ Work!” echoed Sir John, looking smilingly round. ‘ Mine!—I beg your 
pardon, I really beg your pardon—” 

“Why you see” said Mr. Haredale, “those walls. You see those tottering 
gables. You see on every side where fire and smoke have raged. You see the 
destruction that has been wanton here. Do you not?” 

‘* My good fellow,” returned the knight, gently checking his impatience with 
his hand, ‘‘of course Ido. I see everything you speak of,when vou stand aside, 
and do not interpose yourself between the view and me. I am very sorry for 
you. If I had not the pleasure to meet you here, I think I should have written 
to tell youso. But you don’t bear it as wellasI had expected—excuse me— 
no, you don’t indeed.” 

He pulled out his snuff-box, and addressing him with the superior air of a man 
who by reason of his higher nature has a right to read a moral lesson to another, 
continued : 

“ For you are a philosopher, you know—one of that stern and rigid school 
who are far above the weaknesses of mankind in general. You are removed, a 
long way, from the frailties of the crowd. You contemplate them from a 
height, and rail at them with a most impressive bitterness. 1 have heard 

ou.” 

—‘ And shall again,”’ eaid Mr. Haredale. 

“ Thank you,” returned the other. ‘Shall we walk as we talk? The damp 
falls rather heavily. Well,—as you please. But I grieve to say that I can 
spare you only a very few moments.” 

“I would,” said Mr. Haredale, * you had spared me none. I would, with all 
my soul, you had been in Paradise (if such a monstrons lie could be enacted,) 
rather than here to-night.” 

“Nay,” returned the other—“ really—you do yourself injustice. You are a 
rough companion, but I would not goso far to avoid you.” 

* Listen to me,” said Mr. Haredale, * Listen to me.” 

“ While you rail?” inquired Sir John. 

“ While I deliver your infamy. You urged and stimulated to do your work a 
fit agent, but one who in his nature—in the very essence of his being—is « 
traitor, and who has been false jo you, despite the sympathy you two should 
have together, as he has been to all others. With hints, and looks, and crafty 
words, which told again are nothing, you set on Gashford to this work—this 
work before us now. With these same hints, and looks, and crafty words,which 
told again are nothing, you urged him on to gratify the deadly hate he owes me 
—I have earned it, I thank Heaven—by the abduction and dishonour of my 
niece. Youdid. I see denial in your looks”—he cried, abruptly pointing in his 
face, and stepping back. ‘Denial isa lie!” 

He had his hand upon his sword ; but the knight, with a contemptuous smile, 
replied to him as coldly as before. 

“You willtake notice sir—if you can discriminate sufficiently—that I have 
taken the trouble to deny nothing. Yourdiscernment is hardly fine enough for 
the perusal of faces, not of a kind as coarse as your speech ; nor has it ever 
been, that I remember ; or, in one face that I could name, you would nave read 
indifference, not to say disgust, somewhat sooner than you did. I speak of a 
long time ago,—but you understand me.” 

“ Disguise it as you will, you mean denial. Denial explicit or reserved, 
expressed or left to be inferred, is still a lie. You say you don’t deny. Do 
you admit?” 

“You yourself,” returned Sir John, suffering the current cf his speech to 
flow as smoothly as if it had been stemmed by no one word of interruption, “* pub- 
licly proclaimed the cliaracter of the gentleman in question (I think it was in 
Westminster Hall) in terms which relieve me from the necessity of making 
any further allusion to him. You may have been warranted; you may not 
have been; I can’t say. Assuming the gentleman to be what you described, 
and to have made to you or any other person any statements that may have hap- 
pened to suggest themselves to him, for the sake of his own security, or for the 
sake of money, or for hig own amusement, or for any other consideration,—I 
have nothing to say of him, except that his extremely degrading situation ap- 
pears to me to be shared with his employers. You are so very plain yourself, 
that you will excuse a little freedom in me, I am sure.” 


“ Attend to me again Sir John—but once,” cried Mr. Haredale ; “in your 
every look, and word, and gesture, you tell me this was not your act. I tell you 
that it was, and that you tampered with the man I speak of, und with your 
wretched son (whom God forgive), todo this deed. You talk of degradation 
and character. You told me once that you had purchased the absence of the 
poor idiot and his mother, when (as I have discovered since,.and then suspected) 
you had gone to tempt them, and had found them flown. To you I traced the 
insinuation that I alone reaped any harvest from my brother's death ; and all the 
foul attacks and whispered calumnies that followed in its train. In every action 
of my life, from that first hope which you converted into grief and desolation, 
you have stood, like an adverse fate, between me and peace. In all, you have 
ever been the same cold-blooded, hollow, false, unwort y villain. For the se- 
cond time, and for the last,I cast these charges in your teeth, and spurn you from 
me as I would a faithless dog |” 

With that, he raised his arm, and struck him on the breast so that he stag- 
gered back. Sir John, the instant he recovered, drew his swerd, threw away 
the scabbard and his hat, and rushing on his adversary made a desperate lunge 
at his heart, which, but that his guard was quick and true, would have stretched 
him dead upon the grass. 

In the act of striking him, the torrent of his opponent’s rage had reached a 
stop. He parried his rapid thrusts, without returning them, and called to him 
with a frantic kind of terror in his face to keep back. 

“ Not to-night ! not to-night !” he cried. “In God’s name, not to-night !” 

Seeing that he lowered his weapon, and that he would not thrust in turn, Sir 
John lowered his. 

“IT warn you, not to-night!” his adversary cried. ‘“ Be warned in time !”” 

“You told me—it must have been in a sort of inspiration—” said Sir John, 
quite deliberately, though now he dropped his mask, and showed his bitter ha- 
tred in his face, “ that this was the last time. Be assured itis? Did you 
believe our last meeting was forgotten! Did you believe that your every word 
and look was not to be accounted for, and was not well remembered? Do 
you believe that I have waked your time, or you mine? What kind of man is 

he who entered, with his sickening cant of honesty and trath, into a bond with 
me to prevent a marriage he affected to dislike, and when I had redeemed my 
part to the spirit and the letter, akulked from his, and brought the match about 
in his own time, to rid himself ofa burden he had groWn tired of, and cast a 
spurious lustre on his house !” 
“I have acted,” cried Mr. Haredale, “ with honour and in good faith. I de 
sonow. Do not force me to renew this duel to-night ?” 
“ You said my ‘ wretched’ son, I think?” said Mr. Chester, with a 
smile. “Poor fool! The dupe of such a shallow knave—trapped into mar- 
a tg = an oncle = by such a niece—he well deserves your pity. 
at he is no longer son of mine: you are welco i 
png g y , me to the prize your craft has 
“Once more,” cried his opponent, wildly stamping On the groud, “although 


ing one of these in his arm, that Mr. 


ed gentleman upon his own account. 


which led to his premature decease. 
prevalent at that time, and vulgarly termed the jail fever. 

Lord George Gordon, remaining in his prison in the Tower until Monday the 
Fifth of February in the following year, was on that day solemnly tried at West- 
Of this crime he was, after a patient investigation, 
declared Not Guilty; upon the ground that there was no proof of his having 
called the multitude together with any traitorous or unlawful intentions. 
so many people were there still, to whom those riots taught no lesson of reproof 
or moderation, that a public subscription was set on foot in Scotland to defray 
the cost of his defence. 
For seven years afterwards he remained, at the strong intercession of his 
friends, comparatively quiet ; saving that he every now and then took occasion | 
to display his zeal for the Protestant faith in some extravagant proceeding whicl: 
was the delight of its enemies; and saving, besides, that he was formally ex- 
communicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, for refusing to appear as a wit- 
ness in the Ecclesiastical Court when cited for that purpose. 
he was stimulated by some new insanity to write and publish an injurious pamph- 
let, reflectirg on the Queen of France, in very violent terms. 
for the libel, and (after various strange demonstrations in court) found guilty, 
he fled into Holland in place of appearing to receive sentence : from whence, as 
the quiet burgomasters of Amsterdam had no relish for his company, he was sent 
Arriving in the month of July at Harwich, and go- 
ing thence to Birmingham, he made in the latter place, in August, a public pro- 
fession of the Jewish religion ; and figured there as a Jew until he was arrested, 
and brought back to London to receive the sentence he had evaded. 
of this sentence he was, in the month of December, cast into Newgate fcr five 
years and ten mon‘hs, and required besides to pay a large fine, and to furnish | 
heavy securities for his future good behaviour. 
After addressing, in the midsummer of the following year, an appeal to the 
commiseration of the National Assembly of France, which the English minister 
refused to sanction, he composed himself to undergo his full term of punish- 
ment; and suffering his beard to grow nearly to his waist, and conforming in all 
respects to the ceremonies of his new religion, he applied himself to the study 
of history, and occasionally to the art of painting, in which, in his younger days, 
Deserted by his former friends, and treated in all re- 
Spects like the worst criminal in the jail, he lingered on, quite cheerful and re- 
signed, until the Ist of November 1792, when he died in his cell, being then only 


minster for High Treason. 


home again with all speed. 


he had shown some skill. 
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She Albion. 


last night. 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 


three-and-forty years of age. 


beyond the censure even of the most censorious. 


the time of the famous riots. 


the atmosphere of wedlock, and brighten its horizon. 


chief. 


she was inflexible and grim to all her female 





you tear me from my better angel, | implore you not to come within the reach 


quite unknown. 


Why have we met! 


Mr. Haredale had 


ht ; on the other hand his adversary could 


He put his arm 


A parting glance at such of the actors in this little history as it has not, in the 
course of its events, dismissed, will bring it tu an and. 
Mr. Haredale fled that night. Before pursuit could be begun, indeed before 
Sir John was traced or missed, he had left the kingdom. Repairing straight to 
a religious establishment, known throughout Europe for the rigour and severity 
of its discipline, and for the merciful penitence it exacted from those who sought 
its shelter as a refuge from the world, he took the vows which thenceforth shut 
him out from nature and his kind, and after a few remorseful years was buried 
in its gloomy cloisters. 
Two days elapsed before the body of Sir John was found. 
recognised and carried home, the faithful valet, true to his master’s creed, eloped 
with all the cash and movables he could lay his hands on, and started as a finish: 
In this career he met with great success, 
and would certainly have married an heiress in the end, but for an unlucky check 
He sank under a contagious disorder, very 


As soon as it was 


Yet 


In the year 1788 


Being indicted 


By virtue 


Many men with fewer sympathies for the distressed and needy, with less abili- 
ties and harder hearts, have made a shining figure and left a brilliant fame. 
had his mourners. The prisoners bemoaned his loss, and missed him ; for 
though his means were not large his charity was great, and in bestowing alms 
among them he considered the necessities of all alike, and knew no distinction 
There ate wise men in the highways of the world who may 
learn something. even from this poor crazy Lord who died in Newgate. 
To the last, he was truly served by bluff John Grueby. 
before he had been four-and-twenty hoursin the Tower, and he neger left him | was free to ramble where he would, he never quitted Her, but was for evermore 
until he died. He had one other constant attendant, in the person ; 
Jewish girl ; who attached herself to him from feelings half religious, half ro- | 
mantic, but whose virtuous and disinterested character appears to have been | out Hugh's dog, and took him under his care; and that he never could be 


He | 


He was at his side 


Gashford deserted him, of course. He subsisted for a time upon his traffic in 
his master’s secrets; and, this trade failing when the stock was quite exhausted, 


procured an appointment in the honourable corps of spies and eaves-droppers 
employed by the government. 


He had taken poison. 


Many months after the re-establishment of peace and order; and even when 
it had ceased to be the town talk, tliat every military officer, kept at free quar- 
ters by the city during the late alarms, had cost for his board and lodging four 
pounds four per day, and every private soldier two and twopence half-penny ; 
many months after even this engrossing topic was forgotten, and the United 
Bull-Dogs were toa man all killed, imprisoned or transported ; rap oegr Tap- 
pert t, being removed from a hospital to prison, and thence to his place of trial, 
was discharged by proclamation, on two wooden legs. 


Shorn of his graceful 


fluck, 


she was 


limbs, and brought down from his high estate to circumstances of utter desti- 
tution, and the deepest misery, he made shift to stump back tu his old master, 
and beg for some relief. By the locksmith’s advice and aid, he was established 
in business as a shoe-black, and opened shop under an archway near the Horse 
Guards. This being a central quarter, he quickly made a very large connection ; 
and on levee days, was sometimes known to have as many as twenty half-pay 
officers waiting their turn for polishing. Indeed his trade increased-to that cx- 
tent, that in course of time he entertained no Ivss than two apprentices, besides 
taking for his wife the widow of an eminent bone and rag collector, formerly 
of Milbank. With this lady, (who assisted in the business) he lived in great 
domestic happiness, only chequered by those little storms which serve to clear 
In some of these gusts 
of bad weather, Mr. Tappertit would, in the assertion of his prerogative, so 
far forget himself, as to correct his lady with a brush, or boot, or shoe ; 
while she (but only in extreme cases) would retaliate by taking off his legs, 
and leaving him exposed to the derision of those urchins who delight in mis- 


Miss Miggs, baffled in all her schemes, matrimonial and otherwise, and cast 
upon a thankless, undeserving world, turned very sharp and sour; arid did at 
length become so acid, and did so pinch and slap and tweak the hair and noses 
of the youth of Golden Lion Court, that she was by one consent expelled that 
sanctuary, and desired to bless some other spot of earth, in preference. 
chanced at that moment, that the justices of the peace for Middlesex proclaim- 
ed by public placard that they stood in need of a female turnkey for the Coun- 
ty Bridewell, and appointed a day and hour for the inspection of candidates. 
Miss Miggs, attending at the time appointed, was instantly chosen and selected 
from one hundred arid twenty-four'competitors, and at once promoted to the of- 
fice ; which she held until her decease, more than thirty years afterwards, re- 
maining single all that time. It was observed of this lady that while 


It 


par- 


ticularly so to those who could establish any claim to beauty: and it was 
often remarked as a proof of her indomitable virtue and severe chastity, that to 
such as had been frail she showed no mercy ; always falling upon them on the 
slightest occasion, or on no occasion at all, with the fullest measure of her 
wrath. Among other useful inventions which she practised upon this class of 
offenders and bequeathed to posterity, was the art of inflicting an exquisitely 
vicious poke or dig with the wards of a key in the small of the back, near the 
spine. She likewise originated a mode of treading by accident (in pattens) on 
such as had small feet; also very remarkable for its ingenuity, and previously 


December 265, 


It was not ve , you may be sure, before Joe Willet and Dolly Varden 
were made hu “sl 2 ae ite, and with a handsome sum in bank (for the lock- 
smith could afford to give his daughter a good dowry), re-o vened the Maypole. 
It was not very long, you may be sure, before a red-faced little boy was seen 
staggering about the Maypole passage, and kicking up his heels on the green 
before the door. It was not very long, counting by years, before there was a red- 
faced little girl, another red-faced little boy, and a whole troop of girls and 
boys: so that, go to Chigwell when you would, there would surely be seen, 
either in the villag@ street, or on the green, or frolicking in the farm. yard—for 
it was a farm now, as well as a tavern—more small Joes and small Dollys than 
could be easily counted. It was not a very long time before these appearances 
ensued ; but it was a very long time before Joe looked five years older, or 
Dolly either, or the locksmith either, or his wife either: fog cheerfulness and 
content are great beautifiers, and are famous preservers of youthful looks, de- 
pend upon it. : 
It was 2@ long time, too, before there waa such a country inn as the May- 
pole, in all England: indeed it is a great question whether there has ever been 
such another to this hour, or ever will be. It was a long time too—for 
Never, as the proverb says, is a long day—before they forgot to have an inte- 
rest in wounded soldiers at the Maypole; or before Joe omitted to refresh them, 
for the sake of his old campaign ; or before the serjeant left off looking in there, 
pow and then; or before they fatigued themselves, or each other, by talking on 
these occasions of battles and sieges, and hard weather and hard service, anda 
thousand things belonging toa soldier's life. As to the great silver snuff-box 
which the King seat Joe with his own hand, because of his conduct in the Riots, 
what guest ever went to the Maypole without putting finger and thumb into 
that box, and taking a great pinch, though he had never taken a pinch of snuft 
before, and almost sneezed himself into convulsions even then! As to the pur- 
ple-faced vimtner, where is the man who lived in those times and never saw him 
at the Maypole: to all appearance as much at home in the best room, as if he 
lived there! And asto the feastings and christenings, and revellings at Christ- 
mas, and celebrations of birth-days, wedding-days, anc all manner of days, 
both at the Maypole and the Golden Key,—if they are not notorious, what 
facts are? 8 
Mr. Willet tho elder, having been by some extraordinary means ssed 
with the idea that Joe wanted to be married, and that it would be well for him, 
his father, to retire into private life, and enable him tolive in comfort, took up 
his abode in a small cottage at Chigwell; where they widened and enlarged the 
fire-place for him, hung uf the boiler, and furthermore planted in the little gar- 
den outside the front-door, a fictitious Maypole : so that he was quite at home 
directly. Tothis, his new Habitation, Tom Cobb, Phil Parks, and Solomon 
Daisy went regularly every night—and in the chimney-corner, they all four 
quaffed, and smoked, and prosed, and dozed, as — done of old. It being 
accidentally discovered after a short time that.Mr. Willet still appeared to con- 
sider himself a landlord by profession, Joe provided him witha slate, upon which 
the old man regularly scored up vast accounts for meat, drink, and tobacco. 
As he grew older, this passion increased upon him: and it became his delight 
to chaik against the name of each of his cronies a sum of enormous magnitude, 
and impossible to be paid : and such was his secret joy in these entries, that 
he would be perpetually seen going behind the door to look at them, and com- 
ing forth again, suffused with the liveliest satisfaction. 
He never recovered the surprise the Rioters had given him, and remained in 
the same mental condition down to the last moment of his life. It was like to 
have been brought to a speedy termination by the first sight of his first grand- 
child, which appeared to fill hin with the belief that a miracle had happened to 
Joe, and that something alarming had occurred. Being promptly blooded, how- 
| ever, by a skilful surgeon, he rallied ; and although the doctors all agreed, on 
| his being attacked with symptoms of apoplexy six months afterwards, that he 
| ought to die, and took it very ill that he did not, he remained alive—possibly 
| on account of his constitutional slowness—for nearly seven years more, when 
| he was one morning found speechless in his bed. He lay in this state, free 
from all tokens of uneasiness, for a whole week, when he was suddenly restored 
to consciousness by hearing the nurse whisper in his son’s ear that he was 

| going. “I'm a-going, Joseph,” said Mr. Willet, turning round upon the in- 
stant, ‘to the Salwanners”—and immediately gave up the ghost. 

He left a large sum of money behind him; even more than he was supposed 
| to have been worth, although the neighbours, according to the custom of man- 
| kind in calculating the wealth that other people ought to have saved, had esti- 
| mated his property in good round numbers. Joe inherited the whole; so that 
| he became a man of great consequence in those parts, and was perfectly inde- 
| pendent. 

Some time elapsed before Barnaby got the better of the shock he had sus- 
tained, or regained his old health and gaiety. But he recovered by degrees: 
| and although he could never separate his condemnation and escape from the idea 
| of a terrific dream, he became, in other respects, more rational. Dating from 

the time of his recovery, he had a better memory and greater steadiness of pur- 
pose; but a dark cloud over-hung his whole previous existence, and never 
cleared away. 

He was not the less happy forthis: for his love of freedom and interest in 
all that moved or grew, or hadits being in the elements, remained to him un- 
| impaired. He lived with his mother on the Maypole farm, tending the poultry 

and the cattle, working ina garden of his own, and helping everywhere. He 
| was known to every bird and beast about the place, and had a name for every 
|one. Never was there a lighter-hearted husbandman, a creature more popular 
with young and old, a biither or more happy soul than Barnaby : and though he 





a beautiful | her stay and comfort. 


It was remarkable that although he had that dim sense of the past, he sought 


| tempted into London. When the Riots were many years old, and Edward 
| and his wife came back to England with a family almost as numerous as Dol- 
ly’s, and one day appeared at the Maypole porch, he knew them instantly, and 
wept and leaped for joy. But neither to visit them, nor on any other pretence, 





As one of these wretched underlings, he did this | no matter how full of promise and enjoyment, could he be persuaded to set foot 
drudgery, sometimes abroad, sometimes at home ; and long endured the various | in the streets ; nor did he ever conquer this repugnance or look upon the town 
miseries of such a station. Ten or a dozen years ago—not more—a meagre, 
wan old man, diseased and miserably poor, was found dead in his bed at an ob- 
scure inn in the Borough, where he was quite unknown. 
There was no clue to his name ; but it was discovered from certain entries in a 
pocket-book he carried, that he had been secretary to Lord George Gordon in 


again. 

eGrip soon recovered his looks, and became as glossy and sleek as ever. But 
he was profoundly silent. Whether he had forgotten the art of Polite Conver- 
sation in Newgate, or had made a vow in those troubled times to forego, for a 
period, the display of his accomplishments, is matter of uncertainty ; but cer- 
tain it is that for a whole year he never indulged in any other sound than a 
grave, decorous croak. At the expiration of that term, the morning being 
very bright and sunny, he was heard to address himself to the horses inthe stable 
upon the subject of the Kettle, so often mentioned in these pages ; and before 
the witness who overheard him cvuld run into the house with the intelligence, 
and add to it upon his solemn affirmation the statement that he had heard him 
laugh, the bird himself advanced with fantastic steps to the very door of the 
bar, and there cried ‘I’m a devil, I’m a devil, J'm a devil !” with extraordinary 
rapture. 

io that periud (although he was supposed to be much affected by the death 
of Mr. Willet senior,) he constantly practised and improved himself in the vul- 
gar tongue ; and as he was a mere infant for a raven, when Barnaby was grey, 
he has very probably gone on talking to the present time, 

END OF ‘*BARNABY RUDGE.” 


——_ 

A SEA-COAL FIRE. 

From “sJest and Earnest.” 
A sea-coal fire is the cheerful moon which consoles us during the long night 
| of winter for the absence of the glorious summer sun. Shut up within walls, 
we yet enjoy the pleasures of the season that is gone. “stead of a turfy bank, 
we have now a sofa: the smooth meadow is a luxurious Turkey-carpet, studded 
here and there, in lieu of trees, with tables bearing, for fruit, goodly annuals 
encased in rich silken rinds, which the beholder may pluck and revel on at lei- 
sure. And thus we pass the winter so pleasantly that we scarcely wish for the 
return of summer and the sun. ; : 

A sea-coal fire is the great secial test. Nev pronounce judgment on aman 
whoia you may have met with only ir crowds: Tall not in love witha girl be- 
cause she has been an agreeable partner in a quadrilie. Seat them, with others, 
in a semi-circle before a sea-coal fire, and you will soon discover what they 
really are. Fire purifies gold, and worth comes out better for the ordeal. Ge- 
neral conversation is honest, and not like that dangerous, uncertain téte a téte ! 
And then how gracefully do amusing games and pastimes tone in with our sea- 
coal fire! The prettiest of all pastimes (in my mind) is wine and walnuts! 

The curtains are closely drawn, and the rain is pattering against the win- 
dow. The guard of some night-coach sounds his horn in the distance, and you 
hug yourself in the kno wiedge that you are not travelling by it, and particu- 
larly that you are not the guard—but then again you doubt whether finds it 
disagreeable—because ‘he is so used to it.” The muffin boy ring@his bell 
in the street, and a debate ersues whether you sha!! call him; but itis not de- 
cided in the affirmative unti! his bellis out of hearing, and then you agree to 
call hitgias he passes to-morrow. You half express a deteriuination to drop in 
at th tre after tea and see the new pantomime; but the fire is so charm- 
ing, and the room looks so comfortable, that you scarcely know how to leave it, 
and Mary, opening the piano by accident, decides the matter, and you promise 
to stop at hone and hear the new fantasia, and go and see the pantomime 
“some night next week Then comes ingbe urn hissing—the tea goes round 
—light jesting conversation accompanies it—the fantasia is p'ayed—and you 
really wonder how people can be so foolish as to go out on a wet night and 
} leave all these attractions in search of others. 
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By our art we will give you, in this well-closed room, eny climate on the 
face of the earth. What though all without be locked in frost, here. is genial 
weather! Letthe wind blow—let the snow fall—every poke of our sea-coal 
fire is a charm to bring warmth and gaiety ! ‘ i 

But methinks some precise reader inquireth why I invariably usethe particu- 
lar term sea coal fire, instead of merely the general term fire. It results from 
my firm conviction that a sea-coal fire is the true and only Fire, and that all 
others are counterfeits. Ihave arrived at this conclusion after long and patient 
meditation, and I will give the world my reasons for thus believing. 

The objects to be attained by a fire are three, viz., heat, cheerfulness, and 
light. I confine myself in this inquiry, entirely to elegant, |uxurious, or, as we 
say, drawing-room fires, and shall therefore not nutice cooking as an object to 
be kept in view—this being entirely confined to kitchen and other plebeian fires, 
and therefore not cotming within my purpose. As heat, cheerfulness, and light, 
then, are the three results to be attained, it follows that the fire which best fur- 
nishes these is, of all others, the most worthy of general adoption. Let.us ex- 
amine the various methods of making fires. i 

Wood is, by many, greatly preferred. There is a brilliancy and excitement 
about it which are apt to impose upon superficial minds, but its pretensions 
give way before calm and analytical investigation. In the third requisite—light, 
itis at once admitted to excel all,—but in the first and second requisites 1 18 
lamentably deficient. In heat it is inferior both to sea-coal and charcoal, and 
in cheerfulness to sea-coal. The wide hearth which it requires is unsightly 
and clumsy, when compared to the neat, bright grate of its rival. I can sym- 
pathize with the lover of the vivid wood-sparkle and its exhilarating crackle ; 
but is there not in it something rade and primitive? Does it not seem too 
cumbrous? Where is the lively play of gas} . Where the curling smoke 
merging into the brilliant blaze?” The dirty white ashes, too, are vastly un- 
pleasing to one who has been accustomed to a clean, respectable hearth, 

Charcoal, which comes next, ranks much lower than, wood. Heat, indeed, is 
the only quality to which it can at all lay claim; for in cheerfulness and 
light it is utterly deficient. No: charchoal is only for French cooks and French 
lovers. 

There is a substance, I am told, called@¢urf, much used by poor people for 
makirg fires, but as the reader would naturally feel shocked by any allusion to 
these low matters, I shall consider a lengthened notice of it as beneath the dig- 
nity of this essay. 

Thus, then, after comparison with its rivals, doth Sea-coal stand forth tri- 
umphant. With the undoubting confidence of an old friend, it meets us; and 
though to other fuel we give our respect and well-wishes, to Sea-coal we give 
our sympathy—our love ! 

As for the new-fangled systems of German stoves, hot-air pipes, and other 
abominable and degrading delusions of the present day, he who listers to them 
is lost to all proper feelings forever. They do not‘even pretend to supply more 
than one requisite—heat, and the two others are either denied or altogether ne- 
glected for the sake of this one. If our governmen: did its duty, the people 
would no longer be polluted in the public papers with these insidious attempts 
to shake their allegiance to the true and only fire. 

But here a reader of a liberal way of thinking, shocked at such an appearance 
of bigotry and want of toleration, exclaims, ‘* What! would you put a stop to 
free discussion? Does not the law of progression apply to fires as to other 
things, and, as we improved on the rude practices of our forefathers, may not 
coming generations improve upon ours?” To this last question I am compelled 
with pain, but with firmness, to return a decided negative. By slew degrees, 
and in spite of the prejudices and hostility of Woodites, Turfites, and other op- 
posers of the early reformers, we elaborated the Sea-coal Fire, and never will 
we yield it to malcentents, who cry out that the reformation is incomplete, and 
that a still further innovation is required by the advanced knowledge of the pie- 
sent age. No: in other matters we may progress ; but in this we have reach- 
ed the highest point of which our freil nature is capable. Still I would not 
wish to forbid free discussion, provided always that it were kept within proper 
bounds. The grate possibly might be improved ; and I would not bliadly op 
pose a new pattern of poker. I can even imagine a state of perfection when 
tongs would no longer be necessary. The discussion of topics like these is 
unobjectionable—nay, desirable ; but all right-minded men should at once set 
themselves against the Destructives, who would abolish all forms of open fire, 
and substitute their own untried and un-English devices 

To return from this feverish digression. At the risk of being called singular, 

I now pronounce that no man can properly enjoy a fire unless he has lighted it 
himself. To the gentler sex I hardly address myself, fur I am afraid that nothing 
but necessity would induce them to perform this office, and, in that case, the 
whole effect is lost. It must be a labor of love, or it had better not be attempt- 
ed. All men, however, I earnestly advise to light their own fires, ifthey want 
to know what the luxury of a fire is. I do not insist on their laying it—that 
should be done for them; but let them apply the match. When this is done 
retire to your chair, dear fire-student, and try to read or write. You cannot ! 
You must keep looking at the grate to see how your work comes on. A little 
more paper is wanted ; and that long piece of woo must be poked under :— 
would it bearastir! Then you try to read again—but in vain—you can think 
of nothing but the fire !—TVhis—this is the true enjoyment of fire-lighting. You 
would not give up your anxivus solicitude for the fire to read the best book that 
ever was written—and yet you are continually turning ¢o the book and from the 
fire—but you never mean to read : like a true voluptuary, you know that resist- 
ance to a certain point makes success more delightful; and you take good care 
never to pass that point. 
But it is not only at the time of fire-lighting that_you feel the pleasure it af- 
fords. As often as you look at the fire afterwards, whether in the flush of re- 
cent coals or the depression of accumulated cinders—through all the stages of 
its life, even up to tke last expiring embers, you are conscious that its existence 
is owing to you. You it was who first called it into being; you it was who 
watched it tenderly during infancy; and to you, if a fire can feel gratitude, 
should that gratitude be paid! 

All this is caviare to a self-important gentleman, who will have his fire light- 
ed for him, and never enters the room until it has properly burned up. 
To him a fire is only a mass of lighted coals, intended to keep the air at 
a proper temperature. He would consider any further interest as foolish. 
H2 could not spare time to be bothering with a fire. It is more trouble than it 
is worth! 

This, now, is the sort of fellow who would ring fora servant to stir the fire 
or futon more coals. ’Tis pitiful—very pitiful! A well-constituted mind 
would feel a pleasure in administering these litte necessary attentions—but he 
understands nothing of this. Such heartless, unimaginative people are not 
fit to appreciate a Sea-coal Fire, and are just ready to lapse into German- 
Stovism. 

A true fire-worshipper would as soon think of parting with his life as the po- 
ker, wherever and whenever he can get afire to poke. Mark with what satis- 
faction he lifts up lightly the coals and beholds the blaze burst forth How 
kindly (under pretence of politeness) he undertakes the duty for the lady of the 
house. It is no trouble—not the least! And the lady (if initiated) sighs as, 
compelled by the usages of society, she delivers the poker into his hands. 

I have thus feebly attempted to discourse on a most inspiring theme. May 
my labors be pleasing to the congenial reader! But if some sincere votary, 
profoundly imbued with fire-wisdom, pronounce my performance crude and pre- 
sumptuous, let me suffer for my folly,and let the unworthy essay be sacrificed to 
the honor and glory of our Sea-coal Fire ! 





A TALE OF TERROR. 


BY T. H®OD. 


The following story 1 had from the lips of a well-known Aeronaut, and 
nearly in the same words. 

It was on one of my ascents from Vauxhall, and a gentleman of the name of 
Mavor had engaged himself asa companion in my aerial excursion. . But when 
the time came bis nerves failed him, and! looked vainly around for the person 
who was to occupy the vacant seat in the car. Having waited for him till the 
last possible moment, and the crowd in the gardens becoming impatient, I pre- 
pared to ascend alone; and the Mast cord that attached me to the earth was 
about to be cast off, when suddenly a strange gentleman pushed forward and vo- 
lunteered to goup with me into the clouds. He pressed the request with so 
much eatnestness, that having satisfied myself, by a few questions, of his re- 
spectability, and received his Promise to submit in every point to my directions, 
I consented to receive him in liew of the absentee : whereupon he stepped 














with evident eagerness and alacrity into the machine. In another minute we | 
were rising above the trees ; and in justice to my companion, I must say, that 

in all my experience, no person at a first ascent had ever shown such perfect 

coolness and self-posseasion. The sudden tise of the machine, the novelty | 
of the situation, the real and exaggerated dangers of the voyage, and the cheer. | 
ing of thigespectators, are apt to cause some trepidation, or at any rate excite- 
ment in boldest individuals; whereas the Stranger was as composed and 
comfortable as if he had been sitting quite at home in his own library chair. A 
bird could not have seemed more at ease, or more in its element, and yet he 
solemnly assured me upon his honour, that he had never been up before in 
his life. Instead of exhibiting any alarm at our great height from the earth, he 
evinced the liveliest pleasure whenever I emptied one of my bags of sand, and 
even once or twice urged me to part with more of the ballast. In the mean- 
time, the wind, which was very light, carpied us gently along in a north-east di- 
rection, and the day being particulagly bright and clear, we enjoyed a delightful 
birdseye view of the great metropolis, and the surr ounding country. My com- 
panion I'stened with great interest, while I pointed out to him the various ob- 
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jects over which we passed, till I ha pened casually to observe that the balloon 
must be directly over Hoxton. My Clow tavcher then for the first time be- 
trayed some uneasiness,and anxiously inquired whether I thought he could be re- 
cognised by any one at our then distance from the earth, It was, I told him, 
quite impossible. Nevertheless he continued very uneasy, frequently repeating 
“I hope they don’t see,” and entreating me earnestly to discharge more bal- 
last. Itthen flashed upon me for the first time that his offer to ascend with me 
had been a whim of the moment, and that he feared the being seen at that pe- 
rilous elevation by any member of his own family. I therefore asked him if he 
resided at Hoxton, to which he replied in the affirmative ; urging again, and 
with great vehemence the emptying of the remaining sandbags. 

This, however, was out of the question, considering the altitade of the bal- 
loon, the course of the wind, and the proximity of the sea-coast. But my com- 
rade was deaf to these reasous,—he insisted on going higher, and on my refusal 
to discharge more ballast, deliberately pulled off and threw his hat, coat, and 
waistcoat overboard. 


“Hurrah, that lightened her!” he shouted; “ but it’s not enough yet,” and 
he began unloosening his cravat. 


“* Nonsense,” said I, ‘‘ my good fellow, nobody can recognise you at this dis- 
tance, even with a telescope.” 


‘Don’t be sure of that,” he retorted rather simply ; “ they have sharp eyes 
at Miles’s.” 

** At where?” 

** At Miles’s Madhouse !” 

Gracious Heavens !—the truth flashed upon me in an instant. I was sittmg 
in the frail car of a balloon, at least a mile above the earth, with a Lunatic! 
The horrors of the situation, for a minute, seemed to deprive me of my own 
senses. A sudden freak of adistempered fancy—a transient fury—the slight- 
est struggle, might send us both, at a moment’s notice, into eternity! In the 
meantime, the Maniac,still repeating his insane cry of * higher, higher, higher,” 
divested himself successively, of every remaining article of clothing, throwing 
each portion, as soon as taken off, to the winds. Theinutility of remonstrance, 
or rather the probability of its producing a fatal irritation, kept me silent during 
these operations : but judge of my terror,when having thrown his stockings over- 
board, I heard him say, ‘' We are not yet high enough by ten thousand miles 
—one of us must throw eut the other.” 

To describe my feelings at this speech is impossible, Not only the awful- 
ness of my position, but its novelty, conspired to bewilder me—for certainly no 
flight of imagination—no, not the wildest nightmare dream had ever placed me 
in so desperate and forlorn a situation. It was horrible—horrible! Words, 
pleadings, remonstrances were useless, and resistance would be certain destruc- 
tion. I had better have been unarmed, in an American Wilderness, at the mer- 
cy of asavage Indian! And now, without daring to stir a hand in opposition, I 
saw the Lunatic deliberately heave first one, po then the other bag of ballast 
from the car, the balloon of course raising with proportionate rapidity. Up, up, 
up it soared,—to an altitude I had never even dared to contemplate—the earth 
was lost to my eyes, and nothing but the huge clouds rolled beneath us! The 
world was gone I felt for ever! The Maniac, however, was still dissatisfied 
with our ascent, and again began to mutter. 

‘* Have you a wife and children?” he asked abruptly. 

Prompted by a natural instinct, and with a pardenable deviation from truth, I 
replied that I was married, and had fourteen young ones who depended on me 
for their bread !” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Maniac, with a sparkling of his eyes that 
chilled my very marrow. ‘I have three hundred wives and five thousand chil- 
dren ; and if the balloon had not been so heavy by carrying double, I should 
have been home to them by this time.” 

‘And where do they live?” I asked, anxious to gain time by any question that 
first occurred to me.” 


‘‘In the moon,” replied the Maniac ; “and when I have lightened the car, I 
shall be there in no time.” 


I heard no more, for suddenly approaching me, and throwing his arms around 
my body 








LORD LYNDHURST. 
From the London Times. 

We have always been admirers of Lord Lyndhurst His resuming his seat, 
therefore, in the Court of Chancery yesterday, was to us a gratifying event. 
We resolved to witness it. We have witnessed it, and in doing so have seen 
an occurrence which, regarded in connection with the whole previous progress 
of this learned nobleman up tu this day, has, we believe, no parallel in the legal 
history of this country. We remember some years since, when attacked in 
the House of Lords on account of his reputed ambition, he said in reply, “ Al- 
though I have been accused as a man of sinister views, yet having twice pass- 
ed that chair (pointing to the Woolsack), I have no further wishes.” Now he 
has for the third time taken the chair; and we are much mistaken if the great 
majority of the country will not accord to him a position, which he always oc- 
cupied with a dignity and ability calevlated to render it venerable in the eyes of 
the country. 

Lord Lyndhurst, although well stricken in years, evinces no signs of decay. 
He looks older, but retains all those characteristic lines which have rendered 
his countenance so remarkable, but which, as far as we have seen, have never 
yet been successfully caught by the limner. The brow of power, the deep-set 
eye, the mouth flexible to the minutest syllabic movement, the profile present- 
ing one of the finest outlines which ever tempted the chisel of sculptor, and 
the whole impression of unembarrassed facility, and after any effort of yet un- 
taxed power im the repose of conscious strength, are still visible, and furnish 
together a subject of no ordinary contemplation. 

As we looked upon this remarkable man yesterday, we felt, at a loss whe- 
ther most to admire his surprising course, or the constitution which opened 
the facilities for the prosecution of such a course. At college he attained the 
highest honours, and produced an impression and gave a promise, which his 
whole subsequent progress has triumphantly realised. The bar soon 
after his accession acknowledged his claim tosuperiority. The Chief Justice- 
ship of Chester, to which he was appointed at a special crisis, was the first re- 
ward of his legal merit. Then followed the Solicitor and Attorney General- 
ships ; after this the Mastership of the Rolls; and at length the highest posi- 
tion to which a British subject can aspire—that of Lord Chancellor. On his 
retirement with the Wellington administration, it was, we are assured, in ac- 
cordance with the feelings and wishes of all the legal circles, and of the coun- 
try too, that his great abilities should be preserved to the public. He accord- 
ingly accepted the office of Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. This move- 
ment, so unusual, and regarded by many as implying some cession of his digni- 
ty, became, in consequence of the manner in which he conducted the business 
of the court, a fresh source of honour to him. It is well known how anxious 
suitors were to have his decisions, and how much consequently business was 
increased under his presidency. 

On the accession of Sir Robert Peel to office we find his lordship again Lord 
Chancellor—this was his second elevation ; and now on the return of Sir Ro- 
— Peel to the Premiership, we see him for the third time Lord Chancellor of 

ngland 

Lord Lyndhurst differs in all respects from Lord Brougham. Without af- 
fecting his versatility, at which we car. imagine he good-humouredly smiles, he 
is a man of high and solid accomplishments. As a mathematician and a scho- 
lar, his honours at college have a decided rank. We cannot speak of the na- 
ture and extent of his readings, as he never speaks of them. His readiness, 
however, both when at the bar and Senate, shows that his materials are abun- 
dant, and his control over them is complete, the qualities of his mind are best 
ascertained, as the qualities of all minds must be, by their performances.— 
Perspicacity—the power in an unrivalled degree of simplification—the utmost 
perspicuity in style, and the greatest force of expression are, amongst others, 
the qualities that have won our admiration. 

It can excite no surprise that Lord Lyndhurst should have again taken pos- 
session of the woolsack. It would have been a matter of astonishment if he 
had not. Irrespective of his great legal adaptation, his importance to his friends, 
as well as the recollection of his past services, indicated his re-appointment as 
the only course which became the new government, because it was the course 
of justice and honour. He is therefore Lord Chancellor again, because a bet- 
ter could not be found, nor one whose claims could be preferred before his. 

We have heard some of the legal decisions of Lord Lyndhurst. The de- 
livery of his judgment in the case of “Small v. Attwood,” although subse- 
quently reversed, presented to us a new view of the human intellect. The case, 
as is well known, was most complicated. Few such perplexed causes have 
been argued before a legal tribunal. Lord Lyndhurst’s judgment occupied in 
delivery, unless our memory deceives us, about three hours. It was delivered 
without the aid of notes. His powers of almost intuitive classification seemed 
to have arranged all in the lucid light of his own perspicacious mind, and when 


. ' 
his gigantic memory presented the results, his calm, clear voice, his pure and 


unhesitating diction, and the impression he gave of powers scarcely tired at all 
by the mental and physical effort he had made, filled us with delight and 
wonder. 

His lordship’s decisions itttwo cases, of a nature seldom coming under judi- 
cial consideration, have been universally considered, and by the parties most in- 
terested and most competent to judge, as extraordinary, not only on account of 
the clearness of the judgments themselves, but on account of the facility with 
which the Chancellor threw his mind into subjects so novel, and grasped details 
the very terminology of which had probably never reached his ears before. 

The well-known case of Lady Hewley’s charity, in which Lord Lyndhurst 
confirmed the decision of the Vice Chancellor, furnishes one of the most lucid 


























and beautiful judgments on record. it was a question of property, certainly 
but very much one of theology likewise ; but a result proved that the case im 
all ne — had been grasped by the distinguishing and comprehensive mind 
of the j ’ 

The other case to which we referred was that of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference and Dr. Warren, The dispute was, if we are correct in our recol- 
lection, respecting the right of the ference over a particular chapel, of 
which possession had been taken by Dr. Warren’s friends. The Chancellor, 
much as he knew of law, knew—it is no reflection on him to say—little of the 
law of Methodism. The = peculiar to that body—such as class meetings, 
quarterly meetings, preacher’s funds, &c., came no doubt, strangely on the well- 
toned ear of the Chancellor. His quiet humour is said to have been very amu- 
singly displayed in the early part of the trial. Some expression being used by 
counsel which he did not quite catch atthe moment, fe said, ‘‘ Pray, repeat 
that again; you know I am not yet in ‘full connection.’ However, he did 
get into full connection before he had done with the case. The judgment was 
pronounced incomparable. The highest authorities declared it to be the legal- 
izing of Methodism, and said that the Methodists never fully understood their 
true constitution in relation to property until expounded to them by the Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst. A smile may be excited at the idea of his lordship’s 
being an authority in Methodistic matters, but who can refuse to admire the fa- 
cility of power,which, however unlike the versatility of Lord Brougham, ene! turns 
upon every subject, however new, which it meets in the course of public duty, 
= ere mastered, gives the advantage of its decision to the suitor and to 
the public? 

Inthe senate Lord Lyndhurst is as distinguished as on the bench. Inone 
respect he is like Lord Brougham. Lawyers do not usually make the most 
successful parliamentary debaters. Lord Lyndhurst is an exception, and @ 
splendid one. He brings into debate when he pleases—or rather when he thinks 
the occasion sufficient—the same powers, still more varied, which he diplays om 
the bench. 

His argumentation is clear, close, and convincing. His statements are as 
transparent as the verbal vehicle he employs to convey them. He is courtly 
without being feeble, and energetic without being boisterous. His sarcasm is 
severe in proportion to the calm superiority with which it is iflicted. There is 
no ene of effort to make his antagonist suffer. 

is wit drops from his flexible lip as though he were scarcely conscious of its 
escape, while the object of his humuur or sarcasm is writhing under the inflic- 
tion. Some orators who mean to be unusually severe intimate their amiable 
intention by contortions of the face or the body. Their weapon is the club or 
the axe. rd Lyndhurst makes 0 such display. He knows that a polished 
shaft will be as fatal as a ruder weapon, and will more effectually vindicate the 
taste and address of him who uses it. 

There are occasions when Lord Lyndhurst comes out with unusual force, His 
speech on the Reform act was great, and its prognostications have proved pro- 
phetic. A member of Parliament, who has been all his life a streavous advo- 
cate for Reform, both through the press and in the senate, said to us after hear- 
ing Lord Lyndhurst’s speech—‘ When I was listening, so clear and seemingly 
convincing were his arguments, that I paused and asked myself, ‘Is he right; 
and afterall have I been all my life following a phantom!’"’ His speech on 
the settlement of the Regency, in the time of William 1V., was a masterpiece 
of legal perspicuity, and, as was properon such an occasion, of verbal elegance. 
Some of his speeches at the close of successive sessions of parliament have 
reminded us of the noblest parts of the philippics of Demosthenes and Cicero. 
When sufficiently roused to lay himsclf out to punish an adversary he is a fear- 
ful opponent. Those who heard will not easily forget his attack on O’Connell. 
After a most eloquent defence of the course he had taken on different measures 
which had recently occupied the attention of parliament, he proceeded to notice 
the attacks which had been made upon him in the House of Commons by Sheil, 
Lord John Russell, and amongst the rest by O'Connell. His allusions te the 
two former were playful, though rather biting; but when he came to refer to 
O'Connell, that ‘ person,’ as he termed him, bis whole frame seemed to swell 
with indignant scurn. He compared him to Catiline, but closed by saying, that 
in one respect there was a difference between that ‘ person” and the conspirator 
of antiquity. ‘ He,’ his lordship added, with a concentrated scorn which almost 
made the hearer shudder, ‘* He, Catiline, according to all testimony, especially 
as to the manner of his dying, retained one virtue,—his courage.” 

In dismissing this hasty notice of Lord Lyndhurst, we observe that few men 
have had to encounter such unsparing vituperation. His calm and unresisting 
deportment under it proves the strength of hismind. He has, it is said, chang- 
ed his opinions, which his lordship has always denied ; but, supposing it to be 
so, so have Pitt, Burke, and many others, the glory of the British nation. Those 
who so bitterly revile forget that all improvement is a change of opinion, But 
Lord Lyndhurst is to have no friendly construction. He is, according to O’Con- 
nell, the ‘fell apostate.” It struck us yesterday, whilst standing in the noblest 
of our national chambers, and contemplating the scene there, so Very remarka- 
ble, that we should see the great man to whom such designations were applied 
approaching to take possession for the third time of the highest judicial station 
in the realm. This “fell apostate,” to whom nearly every description of evil 
has been attributed, we saw appioaching at the head of the most illustrious train 
of legal ability and rank in the civilised world. We saw in him the ornament 
of his college, one of the most powerful and successful advocates that ever ap- 
peared at the English bar, the occupant of nearly every judicial seat of honour 
in the land, the personal friend and political associate of the great Duke—not 
usually the friend or associate, especially, publicly, and officially, of dishonorable 
men—we saw him approaching to take possession of a seat which none ever fill- 
ed with more dignity or ability. He knew be could afford to bear the bitterness 
of his enemies. He has outlived and triumphed overit. He illustrates the ad- 
mirable and aphoristic remark of Burke, that ‘the chief advantage of charac- 
ter is, that it is a shield against calumny.” ‘ 

When standing in the midst of the striking scene of the day, one reflection 
occurred, which we shall record in conclusion. That country, in which a man of 
private station can by the force of ability rise to such honors, must be, indeed, 


a glorious country, and worthy of the rank it has attained as the first in the civi- 
lized world. 


ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


HENRY SIDDONS AND MATHEWS. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the course of his Diary, relates an rm sa and charac- 
teristic instance of the imperturbable personal dignity of John Kemble—that 
last of all the Romans !—which exhibited itself during the tragedian’s excur- 
sion with the Great Unknown to the Vale of Ettrick, when an unexpected im- 
pediment presented itself, in the shape of a rivulet, which recent reins had 
swelled into a temporary river, and which the travellers were pressiogly instiga- 
ted to ford by the rapid approach of a furivus bull. Mr. Kemble’s deliberate 


| haste to remove himself fromthe threatened danger,—his slow alacrity and 
| stately step,—the constitutional measure of the Kemble locomotion,—resem- 





| 





bled, in cause and effect, a similar dilemma in which his nephew, Mr. Henry 
Siddons, was involved some years ago. if 

Mathews and Siddons were friends, and at one period neighbours,—the former 
living opposite to the British Museum, and the latter in Museum Street, Blooms- 
bury. Mathews was much attached to Harry, and out of pure regaid would 
condemn himself to his friend's pace,which was almost painful to the comedian’s 
natural speed (not then being a lame man,) on their daily return to their respec- 
tive homes after a morning's rehearsal at Drury Lane Theatre, to which they 
both belonged. ‘ ; 

One very warm day, at nearly the close of the season, these companions in 
arms were proceeding, side by side, leisurely up Drury Lane,—Siddons in his 
wonted position, namely, his left elbow setae upon bis hip, his ri ht arm 
stretched forward, the hand meeting that on the left with an action which might 
have led a stranger to believe him strenuously endeavouring to crack a refracto- 
ry nut between his palms,—his striking and regular features being at the same 
time distorted by a nervous habit which he had acquired when not speaking, of 
drawing his mouth on one side, and making a clicking metallic noise in his 
cheek. 

The friends had just crossed over into Museum Street, when suddenly a cry 
was raised that a mad dog was in the rear; which intimation caused the mer- 
curial Mathews to look back, when, seeing a poor hunted spaniel running at fall 
speed, and rapidly approaching, he promptly made his unconscicus friend aware 
of the peril, and urged the necessity of immediate flight, at the same time set- 
ting an example of personal activity, by running a few yards forward, and nim- 
bly ascending the steps of an open shop. In the next moment he was in 8@- 
curity, and anxious for his friend, whom he beheld nearly on the same spot on 
which he had left him, obviously in a state of great alarm, and executing amore 
energetic pressure of his hands, while the action of hs cheek had become visi- 
bly more emphatic, his previously serene brow was anxiously contracted, and it 
was altogether appsrent that the whole of his fraste was in a state of excessive 
trepidation, and equally clear that he was under the impression that he was prac- 
tising great muscular exertion ‘9 reach the gzal of safety,—such was his air of 
serious haste. At length, hu:.<ver, his efforts, slow and laborious as they were, 
brought him to the foot of the steps, when, by a deliberate ascent, he reached 
the top just in time, by good luck, to evoid the foaming animal, which immedi- 
ately passed, followed by the hootings and peltings of the pitiless mob, whose 
brutal pursuit had probably first terrified, and then exasperated, the poor crea- 
ture into madness : j 

Mr. Siddona looked excessively pale. With his lips quivering, and his whole 
frame in agitation, he stood in his usual attitude, but without the power to give 
due force to the accompanying click in his cheek. As the rabid amimal ran wild- 
ly on, all present were thankful for their escape ; and Mr. Siddons could not re- 
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fase an honest tribute to his own imaginary powe’ 0 I 
his friend with an air expressive of hie be ief that he owed his safety to his own 


rs of locomotion. Turning to 


great celerity oflimb, and with self-gratulation on his prompt exertions, in tones 
measured as his steps, he observed with naiveté to the amused Mathews, ** Gad, 
sir! it wae time to run !” 


CLAREMONT AND JOHN KEMBLE: ; 

Whoever heard of Claremont !—‘ Clary ” (and not to have known him, 
playgoers, would argue yourselves unknown)— whoever heard of him, without 
at the same time hearing of his Narcissus-like devotion to unmatched perfec- 
tion; for, like Narcissus, ‘none but himself could be his parallel :”—and eke 
his convinced mind, that no earthly woman could look upon him without ad- 
miration, or man without envy! Hail to thee, Claremont, of happy memory ! 
renowned “ emperor of the Cockonians !” (before the immortal amateur Coates 
strutted and crowed bis hour upon the stage) and, time out uf mind, the stock- 
nonentity of Covent Garden Theatre! Clary! where have we seen thy fel- 
low? Who is like unto thee, thou most inoffensive and amiable of coxcombs? 
Whoever adjusted his own neckcloth, either on or off the stage, with so per- 
fect a conviction that it was not ‘a failure?” Who ever glanced at his own 
curves in the green-room glass of fashion with so posiiive a consciousness that 
it reflected the “mould of form ;” and, above all, who ever heard of his dis- 
gtacing himself or his calling by an ungentlemanlike or unworthy action: or, 
in cratl, doing anything in this wicked world worse than the Marquis Almanza, 
in the Child of Nature,—a misdemeanor for which he was condemned by the 
simultaneous voices of his judges upon the spot, on the night of the first ap- 
pearance of the present Countess of Harrington (then Miss Foote)?—A 
great injustice to the play-going public ; for no after-representation of that 
mature lover ever gave so much genuine entertainment to his audience. But 
to resume. 

Who, we boldly demand, ever witnessed Claremont’s Guildenstern without 
feeling satisfied that he ought to have performed Hamlet! or seen him in the 
noble County Paris, without perceiving in every look, tone, and gesture, that 
there stood, walked, talked, the natural representative of Romeo? It was 
next to impossible to look at Claremont at such times without catching from his 
general bearing (notwithstanding his admirable self-complacency) the tacit as- 
sertion, that he was an ill-used gentleman. Indeed, the managers had much 
to answer for to the public in general, when they overlooked such self-evident 
merit. It may be said, that Claremont always stood in the drama’s ranks in 
the position that the unlucky Irishman was said to stand in relation to his in- 
herited estate, which he averred was kept from him by its right owner! On 
similar grounds it was manifest to every nice observer, that Claremont would 
have had a born right to play Coriolanus, if he had not been thrust out of the 
part by John Kemble. Who, once more we ask, ever saw ‘‘ Clary” sent on 
as asubstitute for some more fortunate actor, without imbibing from his man- 
ner the conviction that he, Claremont, was the actor par excellence ef a part 
lawfelty his property, were he not, as aforesaid, kept out of it by the “right 
owner !” 


‘ Asan evidence that the foregoing judgment is correct, take the following 
act :— 

It is certain that Claremont’s gentlemanlike manners and conduct recom- 
mended him to everybody that knew him; and Mr. John Kemble, who was 
kind and affable even to the lowest person in the theatre, was particularly gra- 
cious to one who, though his little foibles might sometimes cause a smile, was 
universally respected. At the beginning of one season, on the first night of 
Mr. Kemble’s appearance, Claremont addressed the great tragedian in respect- 
ful inquiry after his health, and was answered, “I’m very well, I thank you, 
Claremont ; I hope you’re well.” Claremont, with one of his ineffable smiles, 
assured Mr. Kemble that he also was well, ‘“‘ notwithstanding the great fatigue 
he had undergone during the summer.” ‘Ha! my good frieud,” asked Glo- 
rious John, ‘* what may you have been about to uccasion such fatigue ?” 
“ Why, sir,” answered Clary, with an additional shrug to his usually important 
air, ‘‘I have been acting your line of character, Mr. Kemble; and with very 
great success, I assure you.” ‘Indeed !” said Komble, dryly, after something 
like a start, ‘that must have been fatiguing indeed, Claremont! Pray, my 

ood fellow,how did you do it?” ‘Why, sir,” responded Clary, nothing 

aunted by the half-sareastic tone of the querist, “I began with Macbeth, 
whick I played twice at ——.” (Kemble here zetreated a step or so, ag if sur- 
prised.) ‘I say, Mr. Kemble, I played Macbeth ‘twice at .” On this re- 
iteration, Kemble’s face relaxed into a good-humoured smile, and patting Clary 
upon the shoulder with an incredulous action, he exclaimed, ‘* What! twice in 
one town, Claremont?” 

This migut be envy ; certes, there is nothing to prove that Kemble ever re- 
signed the character of Macbeth into Claremont’s hands ; while, to the last of 
the cramatic career of these contemporaries, the former obstinately retained 


the character of Hamlet, whilst Clary continued to perform that of Guilden- 
stern, and with his usual success. 





MATHEWS AND SPRING.* 

Mr. Samuel Spring was what is termed a character,—one in which the ele- 
ments of shrewdness and simplicity were happily commixed. In his earlier 
years he had laid a pretty solid foundation for after-wealth, during his position 
as head waiter in a leading club-house in St. James’s Street, where, it was 
honourably noted, he disdained to truckle even to the highest in the land when 
truth was in question. On one occasion having been present when a charge 
against an absent member was uttered by a certain great personage, who 
thought fit to disclaim it when taxed by the injured party, ‘‘ Sam” was appealed 
to as anevidence to disprove the fact of such words as those imputed having 
been spoken; when Spring, uninfluenced by the rank of the offending party, 
and unmindful of the probable consequences te himself, without a moment’s 
hesitation, in answer to his patron’s leading questions of, “I did'nt say so, did 
I, Sam?” replied, ‘‘ Indeed your h——ss, you did.” Spring was usually hu- 
mility itself; but, being a favourite, he was rather spoiled by the habitués of 
the club, and would sometimes forget himself, and become too presuming upon 
the condescension of the great. Once, very early in the year, accosting Wil- 
liam IV. (then Duke of Clarence), it may be presumed rather unseasonably, 
Sam drew upon himeelf from good-humoured royalty the reiterated cognomina- 
tion of “ Forward Spring—Forward Spring!’ which adhered to him even in 
the autumn of his days. 

Several years before the destruction of Drury Lane Theatre by fire, Spring 
was established as box-book-keeper of that house ; and, like all such theatre- 
appendages, he was a most devoted and loyal adherent to the particular concern 
to which he belonged. He was, in fact, nothing less than part and parcel of 
the building, a curner of which his exertions assisted to uphold; and in his es- 
timation, every event within or about the edifice was a matter of vital import, 
to which the rise or fall of nations would have been a secondary and puny consi- 
deration. Indeed, Spring placed an almost religious reliance upon a high and 
superintending care, which especially protected the interests of his particular 
theatre, the superiority of which he opposed to the rival one with all the ar- 
dour and fiery hatred of a Capulet for a Montague. It was not enough that 
Drory Lane flourished, Covent Garden must be in ruins, or it was but half a 
Victory gained. The writer of this account has some recollection of a story 
told long ago of the then Lord North and Mr. Rigby, the comptroller of cus- 
toms. They were one day engaged in official examination of a huge-bodied 
wealthy contractor; who, being questioned by Lord North as to his general 
prosperity, the well.to-do man replied by saying that he had nothing to complain 
of, for “that Providence had kindly assisted him in all his undertakings, and 
had never forez!en him for a moment.” Which caused Rigby to observe with 
something like petulance as the burly mass of prosperity left the room, ‘ Well, 
my lord! you see how Providence has been employed all his time ! Instead of 

educing your lordship’s large stomach and curing my ringworm, Providence 
has been attending to the affairs of this fat-headed contractor.” Mr. Samuel 
Spring cherished a similar impression as to the partial and presiding influence 
over the interests of his “house,” and he watched with the most vigilant and 
jealous eye every threatened innovation of its exclusive rights. One night he 
entered with unusual animation the green-room of Drury, having just witnessed 
at the rival establishment the cond tion of a new piece, and, addressing 
Mr. Wroughtun, the acting manager, with a triumphant air, and the sly, habi- 
tual touch of his hat, said in his tone of quaint humility,—“ Beg pardon, sir. 
I come to tell you that Providence has been very kind to us to night at th: Gar- 
den. New play, sir, quite damned ; not even attempted to be given out, sir, 
for another nigh! Providence takes care of the Lane, sir!” : 

Mathews was yarticularly fond of strengthening this local reliance and en- 
couraged and drewout this and other amusing features in Spring’s character 
with most surprising felicity. Spring was flattered at the attention paid to him 
by the actor, and opened to him on all occasions most kindly his peculiar feel- 
ings end opinions upon Various matters. Amongst other delusions, Spring had 
acquire! an excessive faithin Mathew’s infallibility in all things connected 
with his mental faculties ; and Mathews, discovering this, was always saying or 
doing something (previously contrived) that ensured the increasing wonder and 
reliance upon the gifted powers of the comedian, first revealed to Spring in his 
veutriloquy, which he was frequently practising upon the simplicity of the box- 
keeper, who at length cave him cred for any thing he chose to assume, whe- 
ther mental or personal, possible or impossible. Amongst other results of his 
high opinion, be believed in him asa seer,and Mathews’s (confederate) evidences 
of second-sight on several occasions had led Spring to regard him as a being 
gifted with even supernatural endowments. 





Such evidences of simplicity in a 
man not otherwise altogether simple were very amusing, and, pre-determined 


ashe was to look up to this wonder-working genius = capable of all things, it 
willno’ seem surprising that Spring was prepared to give implicit belief to all 


* Tormerly box-book-keeper of Drury Le xe Theatre 


Albion. 


Mathews said or did, and to place even the most natural and common effects to 
the most extraordinary sources. 

After the burning down of the two great patent theatres, the Drory Lane 
company acted at the Lyceum; and in 1810 an opera was performing there in 
which Braham sung a very —_ song, called the “Death of Nelson.” Ma- 
thews, conversing one day with Lady Hainilton, was questioned by her as to the 
merits of the new opera, at the same time stating her intention of accompany- 
ing some friends of hers to the theatre that evening. Mathews considerately 
advised her ladyship to forego her intentions, explaining that there was a son 
in the piece, the 4g of which he was sure would touch her feelings, Dn 
distress her very much. 

Whether Lady Hamilton forgot this prudent warning, or whether she suffered 
her desire to listen to the hero’s praise to overcome her apprehension of the re- 
sult, or from whatever cause, it so fell out that Mathews perceived the lady duly 
seated in a private-box with her little adopted, Horatia, at her side. It needed 
no ghost to tell Mathews the scene that would follow, and as soon, therefore, as 
he quitted the stage, seeing Spring, he thus addressed him, first taking out his 
watch and looking at it with a solemn and earnest expression of face : ‘* Spring, 
I give you notice that in about twenty minutes past nine o’clock” (the usual pe- 
riod when the “‘ Death of Nelson” occurred) ‘a large lady, now sitting in the 
stage- box oppoaite, will be taken very ill and require assistance: do not be out 
of the way on any account, but at the time mentioned be ready with a glass of 
water and a smelling-bottle, for she will be attacked with a violent fit at the 
period I have mentioned.” Spring looked into Mathews’ face with a faint smile 
upon his lips. which immediately subsided into a thoughtful expression of coun- 
tenance. Mathews observed after this that he never stirred from the side-scene, 
but kept a constant watch upon the box pointed out to him. At length the cri- 
tical period arrived ; Braham began his song, and before the second verse finish- 
ed sobs and cries were heard all over the small theatre. Spring rushed into 
the green room “ pale as his shirt,” and running up to the slab whereon the cus- 
tomary decanter of water stood, seized it with the glass, hastened away with it 
to the fatal box, exclaiming with an awe-struck voice as he hastily passed Ma- 
thews behind the scenes,—“ Oh, sir, you are a conjuror! The lady is in strong 
convulsions !” Spring, who had not the most remote knowledge of the cause of 
Lady Hamilton’s illness, nor of the associations which occasioned such an effect, 
from that moment viewed this intimation as a crowning evidence of the super- 
natural power in the individual to seize upon coming events so as to cast their 
shadows before, and thenceforward Spring looked upon Mathews asa man svu- 
perior to the usual order of Nature’s journeywork, and entertained the pro- 
foundest faith in his faculty of forecast and his insight into things not open to the 
mental vision of less gifted mortals. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S LETTER. 
(From the Standard.) 

Lord John Russell bas written a letter to certain persons at Plymouth, in re- 
ply to an address of condolence. There 1s not much in the letter, but the fol- 
lowing sententious apology for the abortive budget justifies a remark :— 

= They attempted, above all, to subject the admission of foreign corn to a 
known and moderate duty, in place of a scale so curiously adjusted, that 7? 
baulks the farmer at one moment, and sturves the people at another, and defrauds 
the revenue at all times.” 

Allowing for monstrous exaggeration, Lord John’s view of the corn-laws has 
some foundation. These laws, though they do not ‘baulk the farmer,” as is 
proved by the rapid advance of agriculture, or “starve the people,” as we see 
by wheat at 61s. the quarter, after four successive bad harvests, certainly do 
temper prices, so as to prevent desperate speculations in agriculture, and to con- 
trol, though they cannot prevent, desperate speculations in commerce. Thus 
they certainly do support prices at one time, and reduce them at another, so as 
to keep a steady supply ; but what does Lord John mean by “ defrauding the 
revenue at all times ?” the phrase with which he completes his triad. Does his 
lordship maintain that food is naturally a proper object of taxation, or that corn 
can be justifiably taxed at any time, except with a view of rendering justice to 
all classes of the peuple, or securing a constant supply? Lord John must ei- 
ther mean this, or he writes nonsense. Where there is no right there can be no 
wrong, and a fraud upon the revenue can be committed only upon the hypothe- 
sis that a revenue isdue. Butis arevenue due from the food of the people! 
Perhaps the Morning Chronicle, or some corn-law lecturer, will answer us. 
Lord John says that the ministers who have succeeded him and his colleagues 
have an easy task ; and an easy task no doubt they would have, if, like the whig 
cabinet, they had no care except to keep their places ; for few people will pxo- 
pose to dismiss Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet, in order to bring back their predeces- 
sors. But with a war in China, a war in Central Asia, jealousies in America 
and on the continent, a repeal sedition in Ireland, a deficient harvest, and a 
revenue minus the necessary expenditure, Sir Robert Peel has certainly in- 
herited no “ bed of roses.” Still there is no cause for desponding when Sir R. 
Peel is prime minster. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S REPLY TO THE PLYMOUTH 
ADDRESS. 








(From the Morning Chronicle ) 

The first source of annoyance appears to be the confidence expressed in, and 
accepted by, Lord John Russell, as the champion of free trade, in oppesition to 
the tory monopolist confederation. Having a premier of their own, whom no- 
body trusts, and who has been baptized ‘‘ Judas”’ by every section of his fol- 
lowers in turn, they naturally wish the antagonist force to be in the same predi- 
cament. They know what their own feelings would bein case of discomfiture. 
The thought of defeat makes the eye of Sir Robert Peel himself glance furtively 
at the picture of Actezon. They are startled at the closer drawing together of 
the bonds of union and confidence under circumstances of discouragement ; so 
they have recourse to the theory of quackery and credulity for a solution. ‘ Ge- 
nerally speaking, an expert and unscrupulous quack is the last person whom the 
more credulous class of patients will be content to distrust.’ Lord John Russell 
‘unscrupuleus!’ we should like to hear of a public man who has alienated 
more followers by the very fact of his unyielding scrupulosity, even while re- 
taining their high respect for his integrity and courage. Were not the tories 
in fear of Lord John Russell, they would not through their organ attack him 
as they have lately done. It is his high mora! influence over a large portion 
of the more reflecting classes of the community, that makes them dread every 
sound political opinion that falls from his lips, as if it were fraught with ruin to 
their own prospects. In a word, his lordship is a thorn in the side of toryism, 
and long may it rankle there ! 

ADDRESS TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

The following reply has been made by Lord John Russell to an address from 
the liberals of Plymouth :— 

“ Endsleigh, 25th November. 

“Gentlemen—I am deeply sensible of the kindness and confidence which 
have induced the inhabitants of Plymouth to vote the address y@h have just 
presented io me. 

“ The late administrationjendeavoured to relieve the country from those taxes 
which are paid to the landowners, to the West India planters, and other favour- 
ed classes, at the expense of the community at large. They attempted, above 
all, to subject the admission of foreign corn at a known and moderate duty, in 
place of a scale so curiously adjusted that it baulks the farmer at one moment 
and starves the people at another, while it defrauds the revenue at all times. 

“The whole strength of monopoly, however, joined with the compact forces 
of an adverse party, defeated our efforts, and have placed a new ministry in 
power. 

Still, if the people are united, prohibitions and prohibitory duties will share 
the fate of civil disabilities on religious grounds, the slavery of our negro fel 
low subjects, and other works of darkness. Nor is it necessary for this pur- 
pose that the late ministry should be restored to power: the men who surrend- 
ered what they deemed the essential bulwarks of the church and constitution to 
the menaces of the Roman Catholic Association of Ireland, will be sure to 
yield the fortresses of commercial restriction when they shall be summoned to 
do ri by the peaceful but powerful voice of the people of England and Scot- 
land. 

Those who have resigned office have the satisfaction of thinking, that with 
the exception of the obstacles which self-interest opposes to the measures ne 
cessary for restoring our trade to a sound condition, and thereby invigorating 
our finances, they have left their successors an easy task. The suppression of 
sedition at home, without suspending the constitution, or the odious employ- 
ment of spies—the rule of Ireland in conformity with the wishes of the great 
majority of its inhabitants—the establishment of just principles of government 
in our colonies, together with a firm but pacific policy abroad—have made the 


empire so strong that none but the grossest incapacity can endanger its fortunes 
or impair its reputation. “J. Russev..” 


—— <a 
DEATH OF SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 

The fine arts of this country have sustained an irreparable loss by the dé@ath 
of the above eminent sculptor, who was seized with an apoplectic fit on Thurs- 
day evening, and suddenly expired in his chair at his residence in Lower Bel 
grave-place. n the year 1816, he was elected an Associate of the Royal Aca- 





demy, and was chosen a Royal Acadeinician in 1818. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and had the honorary degrees of a D.C.L. conferred on him by 
he University of Oxford, and that of an M.A. by the University of Cambridge. 
He was a member of the Academies of Rome and Florence. We understand 
this distinguished sculptor had nearly finished his statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, so that that fine work is likely to obtain additional value from its being 
almost the last production of that celebrated sculptor’s chisel. 


December 25, 


——— 
Yesterday evening Mr. Higgs, the coroner for Westminster, and a jury, as- 
sembled at the pros veg of t S eocsheed, No. 30, Lower Belgrave-place, Pim- 
lico, for the purpose of investigating the circumstances attendant on the death 
of this celebrated artist. Verdict—That the deceased died from a spasm of 
the heart. © 

Sir Francis was a very remarkable instance cf the rise of talent from ob- 
scurity to eminence. He was born at Norton, in Derbyshire, in 1782. His 
father was what is called a small farmer, and it is stated that young Chantrey 
frequently took clfarge of the milk, butter, and eggs from the farm to Sheffield 
Market, and it is still remembered that the butter often exhibited strong indica- 
tions of the modeller's art ; his genius was, however, doomed to remain in ob- 
scurity for some time longer, he was apprenticed to a carver and ope (in Shef- 
field,) in whose service young Chantrey’s genius had not a single opportunity 
to display itself. Fortunately for him, however, he had an uncle in London who 
was batler to the late Miss D'Oyly ; to the metropolis, therefore, the young as- 
pirant came, and was received with great kindness by his uncle. 

{t is curious to remark, that he commenced his career in the arts as a por- 
trait painter. In this line, however, he did not do much, the bent of his talent 
was for inédeliing, and he was admitced a student of the Royal Academy on 
the recommendation of Banks, R.A., the celebrated sculptor, about 1809. In. 
this excellent school of art he prosecuted his studies with such assiduity and 
effect, that in 1816 he was elected an associate of the Academy, and in two 
years afterwards became, by election, a member of that body, and from that 
taoment to his last thélbreatest good fortune appears to have attended all his 
professional efforts, as the list of his works, and the wealth he realised by them, 
will sufficiently prove. + , 

From the moment he commenced modelling busts, it was evident to good 
jodges that nature had given him singular power to succeed in that branch of 
art. Hiswery first essay was successful ; this was a head of Horne Tooke. 
It is still’in existence, and displays decided marks of no common talent. But 
it was in portrait sculpture alone that nature had formed him to excel ; in that de- 
partment of art he had no rival, infact he gave a new era to that class of sculp- 
ture; nothing like the truth of najure, elegance and taste of arrangement, es- 
pecially in the hair of his busts, ever‘ha# been seen in Britain, and even now 
nothing to compare with them is to be found in the continental schools of art. 
Here, however, his genius rested ; beyond the bust his powers were limited, for 
single figures or groups he was obliged to have recourse to able designers, such 
as the late Mr. Siothard, R.A., and other skilful artists, whose minds were com- 
petent tocreate and combine the forms which Chantrey required ; from these 
desigas he got up his models, and transferred to the marble they were con- 
sidered to be the sole work@f his master hand ; but, except for the workman- 
ship, he deserves neither praise nor blame for the beauties or defects that may 
appear in the drawing or grouping of those works, some of which are of colos- 
sal dimensions. Amongst His busts those ofthe late Marquis of Londonderry 


and of Sir Walter Scott may fairly be cons d as chefs d'euvre of portrait 
sculpture. 
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is married, in his 27th year, 1809, a Miss Wale, but he has left no 
ady Chantrey, who still survives her gifted husband. 
Ea 
From the London Spectator. 
THE ARMY AND NAVY PROMOTION. 

The long-deferred hopes of many veterans of the Army and Navy have just 
been realized by their promotion, in consequence of the-birth of the heir-appa- 
rent to the Crown. This ‘ consequence” is a non-sequitur, but we are aware 
that better reasons may be rendered for the thing itself. In the first place, 
though it is attended with some expense to the country, the cost is comparative- 
ly little; and from the advanced age of those whose emoluments are highest, 
the additional burden will not be of long duration. Then, public expediency 
requires that the military and naval forces should be kept efficient by the ad- 
vancement of young officers ; public justice demands the fulfilment of the tacit 
but well-understood compact, that promotion, with its attendant pecuniary ad- 
vantages, should follow long and meritorious services ; and public sympathy is 
gratified at seeing 864 honourable men, not a few of whom,have been engaged 
in many battles, receivéa boon the value of which none but officers themselves 
can duly appreciate. 

Retaining our old objections to the system of Army promotions, we perceive 
no special objections to the present Breve. ; seniority with unimpeachable con- 
duct seem to have been the qualifications. Justice, however, prevents us from 
allowing the important improvements in the Naval system of promotion under 
Lord Haddington's administration to pass unnoticed. 

Promotions in reward of couspicuous bravery have been published in the Lon- 
con Gazette; and, to add still greater value to’the distinction, the announce- 
ments have immediately followed the publication of the despatch in which the 
merits of the individuals were described. Nor is this excellent arrangement con- 
fined to officers or gentlemen ; we lately had the gratification of seeing the name 
of a common sailor, who was said in the repurt to have signalized himself, re- 
corded in the Gazette, like his officers, as having received the appropriate re- 
ward of gallantry. The Boara of Admiralty could not have devised a surer 
means of stimulating the spirit of the Navy, and~of acquiring for themselvee 
its confidence and gratitude. 

A large promotion afforded the Admiralty immense patronage, for the exer- 
cise of which they were irresponsible except to public opinion; and we there- 
fore looked with some curiosity to the manner in which it would be used. After 
a careful examination of the names of the persons selected, we are impressed’ 
with the conviction that strict justice has been observed on this occasion. 

All the Admirals except seven,* and except those who had already gained the 
highest rank, have obtained 6ne step ; 40 Captains, all of whom had held their 
rank thirty four or thirty five years, have become Flag-Qfficers. These pro- 
motions were, however, consistent with ordinary rules, and’afforded little or no 
opportunity for the indulgence of favoritism: the test was to be found in the 
lower ranks. 

Of the 50 Commanders promoted to be Captains, the senior had held his 
rank thirty-three, the greater number upwards of fifteen, and the junior eight 

ears. 

: Of the 80 Lieutenants made Commanders, the senior had been forty-one, 
each of the first 10 more than twenty eight, of the next 10 above twenty, and 
of the next 20 from fifteen to eighteen years a Lieutenant, while the junior 
Lievienant promoted had held that rank seven years. 

Of the 80 Mates (an odious and most unsuitable title) who have become 


Lieutenants, the senior was of twenty six, the greater part of them above eight, * 


and the junior of six years standing. 


So completely does aristocratic iffuence appear to have been disregarded, 
or any other cunsideration than for long and good services to have prevailed, that 
the very next officer on the list of Commanders to the one promoted, is a brother 
of the Duke of St. Alban’s; but his commission bore date inthe ensuing year 
to that which was fixed upon as the latest to which the promotion should ex- 
tend. A similar fact occurred with respect to the Mates: a sou of the Duke 
of Newcastle, and another brother of the Duke of St. Albants, became Mates 
in 1836; and though they have thus been eligible for advancement more years 
than during the war they would have remained hours, they have not been includ- 
ed in this promotion—the junior Mates promoted having been appointed to that 
rank in December 1835. a 

In a trifling matter, regard has been shown to professional feelings which is 
worthy of notice from its proving that very close attention has been paid to the 
interests of the service. The title of “ Esquire” has always been attributed to 
Captains in the Army in their commissions, and in all public instraments, while 
it has hitherto been withheld fromptheir equals in comparative rank, the Lieuten- 
ants in the Navy: in the late Gazette the title has been publicly attributed to 


Navy Lieutenants, and will probably henceforward be inserted in their commis- 
sions. 





* The seven Admirals not advanced, were the seven junior Rear-Admirals of the 
White ; who remain with their former rank, because if was not thought desirable to 
have more than 20 Vice-Admirals of the Blue,or 33 Reays-Admirals of the ee te 
of each class, we admit: but if the three classes of Vice-Admirals had been made 20, 
and the Rear-Admirals of the Red 33,(‘he latter addifion involving no increase of pay,) 
the exception, which though of no real importance Appears somewhat invidious,would 
have been avoided. 





Suniiary, 


The banking-house of Hopkins, Druid and Co. of Arundel, has been com- 
pelied to suspend payments... . His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch is to be the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Roxburghshire, in the place of the Marquis of Lothian, de- 
ceased....The death of Lady Aon Beresford took place after a short illness, in 
Harcourt-street, London, on Saturday last..... A rumoor was curent in Lime- 
rick on Monday, that the murderer of the late Lord Norbury had been arrested. 
..-.The house of Menge and Niemann of Hamburgh, has stopped for about 
£25,000... The debts proved ggainst the bankrupt firm of Hobhouse aggCo. now 
amount to £221,258 Is. Id..... The additional expense incurred in consequence 
of the army brevet, will, i is said, rather exceed £20,000. ...The Ear! of 
Harewood died suddenly on Wednesday week, near Braham, in Yorkshire --... 
GenetalSir Thomas Moly neaux died on Saturday morring, after a short illness. 
....F@w persons are aware of the circumstance that the royal infant in addi- 
tion to his other titles, is also born “ Viscount Launceston.” .... Prince Lewis, 
of Anhalt Cethen, Prince of Pless, died on the 5th of November. . ... Private 
letters from Paris mention the receipt of intelligence of the conclusion at Madrid 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation b@tween that country and Spain .... 
O'Connell bas given notice, at the Corn Exchange, of an address to the House 





of Commons, calling on that house, to address *he queen to remove Lord De 


« Grey and Lord Eliot..... It is said tWat the Royal George yacht will certainly 
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embark the Queen and Prince Albert, in the early part of next summer,on a trip 
to Ireland-.... Malta papers and letters to the 15th state that the Revenge, In- 
dus, and Cambridge, ships of the line, had been ordered to sea with six months’ 
provisions’ and sealed instructions. . ... The Gazette of Tuesday contains an or- 
der for the court’s going into mourning, on the 2d of December, for her late 
majesty the Dowager bee of Bavaria. 

‘The amount received for the Time's testimonial, in reference to the expo- 
sure by. that paper of the late universal swindling system, up to present time is 
£2,030. .... Mr. Egerton Smith, the founder, editor, and chief proprietor of the 
Liverpool Mercury, died, after a short illness, at Liverpool on the 19th ult..... 
The amount of the O'Connell collection for the year in the city of Dublin pa- 
sishes was £2,006, being an increase on the last year of £568. .... The great 
East India house, Balguerrie & Co. of Bordeaux, whose credit a short time 
since was unlimited, bas stopped payment. ...- It is proposed by the friends of 
Mr. O’Connell, in Dublin, to make him permanent lord mayor of that city by 
re-electing him every year..... The long delayed ratification by the Ottoman 
Porte of the treaty of July, 13, 1841, for the closing of the Dardanelles has at 
length arrived at Paris..... Dr. Birkbeck, M. D., expired on Wednesday morn- 
ing, at 38, Finsbury-square, after the most prolonged and severe sufferings, 
which he, however, bore with extreme fortitude. .... Sir Francis Chantrey, the 
eminent and distinguished sculptor, died on Friday week, at his residence in 
Lower Belgrave-place, London, of spasm in his heart. He had nearly finished 
his statue of the Duke of Wellington. . ... The Prussian State Gazette, of the 
7th ultimo, announces, that Colonel du Plat, who lately arfived at Warsaw, had 
been recognised by the Emperor Nicholas as consul of Great Britain for the 
kingdom of Polard..... It, appears’ from the census of Sydney, New South 
Wales, and its district, which has just reached this country, that the population 
amounts to 35,507 males and females; and the houses, stone and brick, to 
§,392..... William Stiles Goodeve, chief cashier, and William Williams, head 
clerk to the banking house of Messrs. Ridge and Co., at Chichester, lave been 
committed for trial on a charge of having embezzled large sums of money, the 
property of their employers. .... Admiral Sir John Wells, G. C. B. died on 

riday week at Belnore, his residence, near Cruckfield, Sussex, at the advanced 

e of 78..... The queen has been pleased to grant to the Rev, W. Whewell, 

. D., the place of Master of Trinity ‘eg in the University of Cambridge, 
void by the resignation of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth... .. The directors and 
several of the subscribers to the Thames Tunnel used it as a thoroughfare, for 
the first time, on Wednesday. The Wapping end of the passage will be com- 
pleted in about three weeks. -- - The death of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
took place at his lordship’s residence, in the Rue de Varennes, on Sunday week. 
.---The Illustrious, 74, having on board Sir Charles Bagot and suite, which 
sailed for Canada on Tuesday fortnight, put into Falmouth on Saturday week 
to await more favourable weather than she had encountered. She got under 
weigh again on Tuesday week, and proceeded for het destination—Dee. 4. .-... 
We are requested, says Galagnani,'to contradict a statement which appeared 
in the Messenger of the 25th instant, copied from the Londen Globe, in which 
it was said that Messrs. Rogers and & Co., of Havre, had faled. The report 
is totally incorrect. .... His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, it is said, is 
about to resign the Grand Mastership of the Ancient Order of Freemasons, and 
it is also rumoured that His Royal Highness Prince Albert will be offered that 
distinguished honorary appointment... ..The queen, we understand, has already 
sketched a likeness of the infant prince, which will immediately be lithographed. 
The resemblance is said to be perfect, and the circumstances under which it was 
made cannot fail of giving to it an interest peculiarly its own....- The line of 
packets for the West Indies is announced as ready, four being placed on the 
berth to leave Southampton on the 15th Nov., one for Barbadoes, one for Jamai- 





ca, and two for the Havana, each of the latter taking a different route. .... The -- 


Emperor of Russia has presented to the University of Cambridge, through the 
chancellor, a copy of a work by Professor Postels and Dr. Ruprecht, “On the 
Maritime Plants of the Northern Coasts of the Pacific Ocean.”’....The exten- 
sive cotton spinning works of Messrs. J. Bartholomew & Co. of Barrowfield, 
near Glasgow, were destroyed by fire on the 23d ult. Loss nearly £40,000 
Insured. . ... The extensive steam cotton mills of the Messrs. Whitehead, at 
Rawtenstall, had been entirely consumed by fire. - - - - Private letters from Man- 
chester, adverting to the failure of Gisborne. Wilson & Co, the calico printers, 
state the amount of liabilities at about £80,000. .... The firm of Roughton & 
Co., at Lisbon, has stopped payment. . . . - The 50th and 98th Regiments were 
to proceed immediately to China, having been fully recruited ....The number 
of Exchequer Bills examined, and returned to the holders as genuine, was 
31,134, and their value £18,769,900. _... Sixty anchors, and the same number 
of chain cables, with buoys, &c., are ordered to be sent to China for the purpose 
ef throwing booms across the rivers and canals, to prevent fire-rafts being sent 
down to destroy the shipping. . ... Capt. Ross has, by letter, stated that he had 
made a successful approach ¢o within twelve degrees of the Autarctic Pole, and 
had obtained a very a proximate determination of the Seuth Magnetic Pole. 
--~~ Orders have been received at Portsmouth io prepare for sea immediately, 
twelve ships, four of fifty guns each.....Another serious inundation occurred 
at Venice about the 17:h November. asioned, like the previous one, by a 
sirocco wind of eaveral days duration. he Adriatic rose to such a height-that 
gondolas were made te navigate most of the principal streets... .. Seven hun- 
ny —T were destroyed by a great fire at Oral, near St. Petersburgh, on the 
6th ult. 


diately felt—they will acquire what they most need, and the mother country can 


most readily supply, viz., capital and population. For each of these the colo- 
nies languish, while Great Britain suffers from their redundancy. The labors of 
Dr. Rolph have contributed in a very great degree to bring round the public 
sentiment in favor of this great effort, and if it be consummated upon the stu- 
pendous scale intimated in some of the British journals, that gentleman will 
have conferred a benefit on his fellow men, which the ambition of an emperor 
might covet. Canada indeed will be a great country if all that we hear of is 
to be carried into effect. 

There is no fresh intelligence from China, but reinforcements have been de- 
spaiched, of men, arms, and warlike stores of all kinds. The division under 
Lord Saltoun had departed. 

The long expected Brevet has taken place and seems to have given very ge- 
neral satisfaction—the selections being made not with reference to family influ- 
ence and connexion—but to merit and long services. One thousand and thirteen 
officers in all are promoted. The European of the 4th inst., gives the entire de- 
tails filling four closely printed columns. We present the following analysis— 

THE ARMY. 

33 Lieutenant- generals to be generals. 

49 Major-generals to be lieutenant-generals. 

61 Colonels to be major-generals. 

75 Lieutenant-colonels to be colonels. 

66 Majors to be lieutenant-colonels. 

106 Captains to be majors. 

13 Lieutenant-colonels to be aides-de-camp to her majesty, and rank as colo- 

nels in the army. 
ROYAL ARTILLERY AND ROYAL 
1 Lieutenant-general to be general. 
4 Major-generals to be lieutenant-generals. 

14 Colonels to be major-generals. 

7 Lieutenant-colonels to be colonels. 

22 Captains to be majors. 


ENGINEERS. 


ROYAL MARINES. 
3 Colonels to be major-generals. 
17 Captains to be majors. 
THE NAVY. 
9 Admirals of the white to be admirals of the red. 
11 Admirals of the blue, and five vice-admirals of the red, to be admirals of 
the white. 
12 Vice-admirals of the red, and four vice-admirals of the white, to be admi- 
rals of the blue. 
14 Vice-admirals of the white, and five vice-admirals of the blue, to be vice- 
admirals of the red. 
17 Vice-admirals of the blue, and two rear-admirals of the red, to be vice- 
admirals of the white. 
20 Rear-admirals of the red to be vice-admirals of the blue. 
33 Rear-admirals of the white to be rear-admirals of the red. 
27 Rear-admirals of the blue to be rear-admirals of the white. 
40 Captains, appointed flag-officers of her majesty’s fleet, to be rear-admi- 
rals of the blue. 
50 Commanders to be captains. 
80 Lieutenants to be commanders. 
80 Mates to be lieutenants. 
EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE. 
3 Lieutenant-generals to be generals. 
5 Major-generals to be lieutenant-generals. 
54 Colonels. to be major-generals. 
2 Majors to be lieutenant-colouels. 
69 Captains to be majors. 


This will cheer the hearts and gratify the honest pride of many a gallant of- 
ficer. Thetitle of Esquire is also, in this Brevet, given to Lieutenants in the 
navy, from whom it has heretofore been withheld, notwithstanding it was award- 
ed to officers of an equal rank, viz., Captains inthe army. The extra charge 
upon the public purse for these promotions amount to only about £20,000 per 
annum for the army. The extra charge for the navy we do not see stated. 

The Liverpool European gives the following extraordinary statement :— 

In the case of the forged exchequer bills nothing further has transpired on 
authority, and probably nothing will until the trial of Mr. Beaumont Smith, 
which is expected to take place this day. A true bill has been found against 
him, and it is understood that the crown-lawyers have admitted Rapallo as ap- 


prover or queen’s evidence. There is a rumour very prevalent in the city that 
a large eam of money; part of the prodore of the forgery, has beon traced into 
the possession of the Bank of France as a cash deposit, and that measures have 
been taken to attach it there, to await the result of ulterior proceedings. Per- 
haps this sum may be the share of the lady who is said to have actually forged 





Commercial Transit through Egypt.—The following is a document (transla- 
ted from the French) which was read at alate meeting of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and by which the Pasha of Egypt agrees 
to throw open, for the general interests of commerce; a transit through Egypt 
for merchandise #0 and from the East : 

; ‘* Alexandria, Sept. 15. 
“10 Monsieur Arthur Anderson, a Managing Director of the Peninsular and 

Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

“‘ Monsieur—The house of Briggs & Co. having transmitted to me, on the 
10th inst., your memoir to his Highness the Viceroy, bearing the same date, 
together with a translation of the commission of which you are the bearer on 
behalf of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, I have made 
it my duty to submit the same to his Highness. 

_ “On the part of the Viceroy, I have the honor to inform you that his inten- 
tions are to favour, for the general interests of commerce, the transit of mer- 
chandise to and from the Indies by the Mediterranean. 

“The memoir abovementioned, and to which you have subsequently added 
in explanatory note, may be divided intotwo distinct heads— 

“\. The transit duty in favor of Egypt 

“2. The means of transport, depots, and the requisite security. 

} “On the first head, his Highness declares that he does not desire to make 
it a question of money ; that the Peninsular and Oriental Company, honored 
by the Royal charter of ber Britannic Majesty, has so much of his confidence, 
that it shall be authorized to carry on the transit (operer le transit) for one year 
complete, reckoning from the lst of January to the 31st of December, 1842, 
taking note of the values ; and that on the expiration of that term, the company 
through the means of agents here, may make payments to the Treasury of such 
gum as it (the company) may consider to be due, which sum shall however, be 
susceptible of modifications for succeeding years, in such mauner as the nature 
of circumstances may point out. 

“ With regard to the seeond head, it is his Highness’s intention that the char- 
ges of transport should be rendered as light as possible; that the necessary pre- 
cautions being taken to prevent merchandise declared in transit for Europe from 
being opened and sold in this country or in Turkey, the hire of camels shall be 
fixed, and that of vessels of the country shall be regulated, according to the pre- 
sent rates of freight on the Nile; and, desiring to render at his own cost, the 
routes between Suez and Cairo, and between Cosseir and Ghenneh, more prac- 
ticable, the necessary indications to that effect will be received. His Highness 
will also furnish such military posts and escorts as may be necessary to afford 
perfect security to the transit ; but all these arrangements being susceptible of 

considerable detail, the agents of the company, Messrs. Briggs & Co. may be 
instructed to carry them out together with those which may be pointed out by 
the Viceroy. " 

“« Accept, Monsieur, the assurambes of my highest consideration, 
mai Bocuos Youssourr.” 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-4 per cent prem. 
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Mr. Cunard’s steamer arrived at Boston on Tyesday, bringing London papers 
te the 3d inst. 

There igg@p political intelligence of importance ; but the domestic accounts 
are very discouraging. The general depression in trade continues, and failings 
in banking institutions and mercantile establishments are nuimcrous. These 
causes check trade of all kinds, and thousands of Persons are unemployed, Gias- 
gow, Paisley, Sheffield, &c., are mentioned as suffering very great hardships. 
The cabinet it is understood is devising remedies for this 
mass of evil, and as a surcharge of population is a great aggravating cause, it is 
contemplated to promote a system of Emigration upon a scale of magnitude 
heretofore unknown. Should this scheme be carried into effect, the consequen- 
ces to the North American provinces and the colonies generally will be imme- 


great and encreasing 


the signature to the exchequer bills, and who lost no time in making herself 
scarce as far as England was concerned. It wouldseem that the gang—for it 
is not credible that an isolated individual or two are alone concerned in a fraud 
of such magnitude—have not confined their operations to this country. At 
Dresden and at Paris large forgeries have been discovered of Prussian treasury 
bills; while at Lisbon the minister of finance has formally complained to the 
Cortez, of the fearful extent to which the forgery of Portuguese Bank paper, 
and government stamps has been carried, and has urged them to take measures 
for checking the evil. There is, we believe, no doubt but that the banking firm 
of Messrs. Coutts and Co., have filed proceedings in Chancery, in the shape of 
a bill of discovery, against Viscount Strangford, to obtain facts to ground pro- 
ceedings against other parties. His lordship is said to have introduced a par- 
ty io his bankers, who desired to obtain advances upon exchequer bills 
(since declared to be forgeries) to the amount of £35,000 or £40,000. 
The advance .was made, but the party obtaining the cash, has com- 
pletely exonerated his lordship from having any knowledge whatever that 
the bills were bad. The bank made two false moves in the business. Instead 
of passing the amount through the noble lord's account,when his liability would 
have been obvious, they permitted his friend to draw upon them in his own 
name; and his lordship subsequently to take out of their hands his cash balance 
of about £800, thereby in so far waiving their claim on him. It is now said 
that at the time of the Boulogne expedition in August, 1840, an intimation was 
given to Lord Melbourne of papers of a highly important nature being in pos- 
session of Rapallo, but no notice was taken of the warning. As it is generally 
understood, that the examination of exchequer bills, issued pursuant to the acts 
of parliamentywas completed on Saturday, the merchants, bankers, and others 
in the city, have daily looked with much anxiety for an official announcement of 
the result of the inquiry, including of course, the amount of bills that have 
been impounded as forgeries. No such notice has yet issued from“the Ex- 
chequer office ; but it is daily expected. The rumour still is, that bad bills to 
the amount of upwards of £400,000, in alleged value, have been impounded. 
It is stated that some additional discoveries have been made, but the facts and 
circumstances are kept back until the trial—for the result of that trial, the pub- 
lic are looking anxiously. Those presumed to be mixed up with E. B. Smith 
and M. Rapallo there is no doubt dread the public examination that must soon 
take place. 


The system of incendiarism is again renewed on the Canada frontier. Recently 
several buildings have been destroyed, and property to a considerable amount 
sacrificed at Odeltown near the boundary line in the lower province. The scene 
of this outrage is not far from the district usually selected by the infamous Gro- 
gan. The utmost excitement exists in the province, and some talk of retaliating. 
Whether this be a part of the extensive plan laid last summer, of which we 
gave due notice from information that reached us of the most positive character, 
we know not. That great conspiracy was checked for a time, in consequence 
of the exposure given to the “ patriot” cause by Mr. Spencer on the trial of 
McLecd, wholaid bare the villany of those, so called, patriotic movements—and 
held up their actors and abettors to the scorn and indignation of every ho- 
nest mind. We trust that the present is only an individual piece of infamy, and 
that nothing so general as we once feared will take place. 








Sir Charles Bagot, it will be seen, after having sailed in the Illustrious from 
Portsmouth for New York, put into Falmouth in consequence of con- 
trary winds on the 20th ult, and sailed again on the 30th. Sir Charles must 
expect to make a long passage at this season of the year, but he is in a fine ship 
with gallant officers, and tedium, we hope, will be his only annoyance. 

In reply to “A Subscriber” we have to state that by the celebrated Reform 
Act which passed during Earl Grey’s administration, about ten years ago, the 
qualification for the elective franchise in the towns, boroughs, and cities in Eng- 
land, was limited to £10 householders ; that is, all tenants occupying a house 
of that rental, and duly paying their rates and taxes, were entitled to vote for 
members to Parliament. There is no such thing known as Universal Suffrage 





in-Great Britain or Ire}and. 


NEW SERIES. 
IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE ALBION. 


On the first publication in the ensuing year, we shall not only much improve 
the general contents of this paper, but enlarge it to the extent of four additional 
pages or twelve entire columns. This will at once afford us room to take a 
much wider range in the subjects on which we generally treat, and likewise 
enable us to carry into effect certain improvements. We trust that this new 
effort to render the Albion worthy the support it receives so extensively, will 
be duly appreciated. The additional quantity of matter now purposed, toge- 
ther with the enlargements that have at various times taken place heretofore, 
will make the Albion nearly double the size of its earlier numbers. And this 
we do without augmenting the price of subscription. 
We purpose to augment the number of departments in the plan of this new 
series, as well as to increase the quantities in those which exist; thus whilst 
we enlarge the amount of elegant literature, extend our reports on English and 
Foreign news, increase the details of Parliamentary debates and selections 
of what is curious and interesting—we shall give regular place to reports of 
useful public lectures, criticisms on arts and sciences, and the productions of ar- 
tists ; considerations on Music, the Drama, &c., so as to make the paper, as 
far as may be, « mirror of the age, and to convey to our readers a kind of epi- 
tome of the time in which we live. ; 
We shall commence the year also with a new and beautiful fount of type,and 
the work will be executed with its usual excellence in typography, &c. 
This journal has now been established nearly ¢wenty years—the first number 
having been issued on the 22d of June 1822,during which period it has been, with the 
exception of the first year, exclusively under the management and control of 
its present proprietor. It was founded by him in conjunction with Dr. Fisher, 
now Queen’s Printer at Quebec, whose classical attainments, general acquaint- 
ance with English literature, and fine taste, at once gave it the stamp of supe- 
riority. Its steady and continued success since that period is some evidence 
that subsequent exertions have not been without their effects. 
About half of our subscription list consists of American citizens, although 
we have never swerved from our principles. This will evince, perhaps, that 
we have conducted the journal with some moderation and discretion. It cer- 
tainly isa proof of the liberality of the American public. 
The Albion, with its peculiar characteristics, is an anomaly—but it is an ano- 
maly highly honourable to this country ; and to this effect foreigners of distinc- 
tion have often expressed themselves. 
We have expanded our sheet on two or three occasions already; we have 
moreover introduced the additional attraction of splendid engravings—engrav- 
ings indeed admitted by competent judges to be equal in value to the whole 
price of subscription. But this is scarcely sufficient to answer the demand of 
the public appetite, for newspapers and periodicals have of late years so increas- 
ed in number, size, and general contents, as to usurp, in a great degree, the 
place of books. We have therefore during the last two years found ourselves— 
ample as our pages are—limited in space, and unable to do justice to the more 
numerous subjects that now so generally occupy the columns of a public jour- 
nal. With these considerations then, and with a resolute determination to 
maintain our position in the foremost rank of the newspapers of the globe, we 
have resolved to carry into immediate effect, the extensive and expensive aug- 
mentation announced above. 
The contemplated enlargement will not be a mere expansion of pages; but 
an addition, as we have stated, of an entire half sheet. The arrangement of 
the matter too, will be different, and upon a plaa entirely new. The novelty 
will ‘consist in separating the literary and scientific departments from the poli- 
tics and general news—each grand division occupying two different and distinet 
portions of the journal. The advantages of this plan will be, to enable the reader 
to select his subjects for perusal, instanter ; while the two portions of the sheet 
can be sv readily divided that two persons may avail themselves of it at the 
same time—the political portion falling to the share of those whose predilections 
so lead them,while othezs occupy themselves with the more tranquil and graceful 
study of the literary part of the banquet. We have devised this plan with re- 
ference to, snd for the special accommodation of families, by whom our paper is 
so generally taken, and who we are sure will duly appreciate our motives, fer it, 
in fact, constitutes two papers,and secures economy and convenience at the same 
time. 
We have been urged to alter the form and size of the Albion; to this we 
have special objections. The size has stood the test of twenty years criticism, 
and a long established and favourite journal should be cautious how it changes its 
features ; few like the change after it is made—no one wishes to see a long va- 
lued acquaintance in a state of disguise, or to meet an old friend with a new 
face. The size we have always thought sufficiently convenient, and,when spread 
out on the table of the drawing room, is both beautiful and imposing. If it 
were folded to the octavo size it would be less expensive to us, but the reader 
would lose all the matter occupied by the additional margins ; the external as- 
pect of the paper too, would be mean and stunted, and at first sight would con- 
vey an idea that we had reduced its dimensions, rather than enlarged them. 
We feel sure such a change would disappoint our readers, and we cannot adopt 
it unless a more general desire be manifested for the alteration. 
In conclusion—while we thank a kind and generous public for its favors, and 
cordially offer the compliments of the season—we devoutly pray for the pros- 
perity of this happy country, invoke for it the protection of that beneficent..Pro- 
vidence which guides us all, earnestly supplicate the ruler of events to preserve 
it in paths of peace with all nations, and avert from it now and for ever that 
great and terrible calamity, WAR. 
We shall continue the Plates, and no addition will be made to the price of 
subscription, which will be as usual Six dollars per annum, payable in advance- 
A remittance of Five Dollars will ensure the Plates and a receipt for ten months 
for the paper. 























































































































BRITISH WEST-INDIA STEAMERS. 

We understand that her Majesty’s Consul of this place has been called on 
by his government to report his opinions, and to give information in reference 
to the rates of postage and other matters connected with this great and import- 
ant line of communication. We are given to understand also, that the Consul 
has recommended to his government that the line be continued from Havana to 
New York, touching at the Bahamas and Charleston—a recommendation which 
we hope will be adopted. This extension of the line wes originally contem- 
plated, as will appear by our paper of the 28th Aug. last: but we believe there 
had been some hesitation in carrying it into effect. 





Queen's College, Kingston, Canada.—We have been favoured with the sight 
of a set of plans drawn for this building, beautifully executed ; they are designs 
by Mr. Chas. H. Mountain, who intends to offer them for the premium promised 
by the Committee for the most approved plans. The design is in the Old Eng- 
lish style of Architecture, presenting four fronts, which will enciose an open 
inner court. The building is to be executed upon an open lot of ground, three 
stories high, commencing upon the level of the ground. The first story is in- 
tended for offices, with the exception of a large Dining Hal!, forming in the éx- 
terior a substantial and characteristic base; the main entrances to which are 
from the inner court, but the principal entrances are ‘rom the exterior. We 
shall be glad if these very beautiful designs are successful in winning the prize 
offered of $200. 

We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of the song, “ Jt is the 
Troubadour,” ‘rom Fh. Ernst, with an accompaniment for the Spanish guitar. 
The words are by Mr. W. Ball, well known to the London public by his transla- 
tions of Gecman ballads, and are adapted to that beautiful and characteristic 
melody, t@ minuett in Mozart’s Dor Giovanni. The texture of the air has 
enabled the talented professor to render the guitar accompaniment extremely 
simple, 8° that it will be found to be within the sco of almost any capacity, 
and can be easily mastered by « mere beginner, while the beauty of the meledy 
itself cannot fail to offer attraction to the more advanced. 








».* Mr. Horn’s Concert is postponed till Monday, 3d, January. 
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BY ROBERT sTORY. 
If ever in one British heart there was known 
A doubt, or its shade, to exist, ; 
Of the pure-minded Being that graces our throne, 
Be it now—and for ever—dismise’d. 
As the fair star of eve, when the clouds have pass’d o’er it,” 
Shines out in its beauty serene, 
So—the shadows’ of faction no longer before it— 
Beams the soul of our true British Queen? 


They dared to defame her—they said she belong’d 
Toa party, and not to us all ; 
But we knew that her sense and her geodness they wrong’d, 
ens the — by mere on by their fall. 
yecting the choice of her people, and takin 
High care for their weal, prs seen ; , 
If attachments there were, those attachments forsaking, 
And reigning—a true British Queen! 


For HER—should a menace of battle be heard— 

How rapid our gathering would be 
On the Land of our love, on the waters that gird 

The magnificent Land of the Free! 

New Nevsons would rise, and again on the oceaia 
Be all that the former have been ; 

And new WELLiNeTONs guard, with heroie devotion, 
The throne of our true British Queen ! 


EE 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF ITALY. 


Italy : General Views of its History and Literature, in reference toits Pre- 
sent State. By L. Mariotti. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Saunders 
and Otley. ‘ 


In style somewhat flowery and magniloquent, and in spirit somewhat imagi- 
native and enthusiastic, there is yet in thése volumes a good deal to interest the 
ublis. Their contents would rank them distinctly in the class of belles lettres; 
t, in Italy, as in other Continental states, general literature is so intimately 
connected with the game of politics, that it is impossible to dissociate them. 
The original Views were comprehended in a course of lectures delivered at 
Boston, United States, and some portions have been published in English perio- 
dicals ; but by far the largest part has hitherto been inedited, and, as it applies 
the principles of the past to the condition of the present and proapects of the 
future, it is, as may be canceived, the most valuable and important division of 
the work, the object of which is thus expounded :— 

* Down ina southern clime, amidst the silent waves of a tideless sea, there 
lies a weary land, whose life is only in the past and the fature. It is my pur- 
pose to interrogate the monuments of her past, to throw some light on the se- 
crets of her future; for Italy has been of late the favourite aunt of idle stran- 
gers, who have judged in haste and prejudice; who have studied things, not 
men; who have found no nation in Italy, but the dustof nations. An Italian 
may, perhaps, be expected to entertain different ideas. He who has looked to 
his country with the veneration of a son, and the enthusiasm of a lover,—who 
hes mused on her ruins and shrines, and mingled with the crowds of her cities, 
may, perhaps, have known enough of Italy to be proud of her memories, and to 
live on her hopes. Thus, when endeavouring to cagage public attention on so 
trite a theme as the history and literature of ‘hal, it is with the hope that an 
old subject may be presented under new points of view; that from a rapid and 
general survey of Italy as she has been, may naturally result some illustrations 
of what she is, and some conjectures as to what she is tobe. The present essay 
aims principally to protest against the sentence of those cold reasuners, who, by 
disheartening theor.es anticipating the decrees of Providence, have pronounced, 
“It is over for ever with Italy ;’ for, however hard the hand of the Eternal may 
now weigh on that.country, it can never enter into His design utterly to erase 
from the list of nations that one which has been repeatedly charged with the 
mission of rescuing the human families from the errors and superstitions of the 
ages of darkness. Italy has long been made in England the theme for poesy 
and romance. Her history and literature have given rise to valuable productions 
of a more serious mood. But foreign writers are apt to deal too rashly against 
a country which enjoys not even the privilege of pleading her cause by the or- 
gan of the press. Let, then, such of her sons be heard as misfortunes has pla- 
ced beyond the reach of their censtre at home; and be this the boast of old 
England, that she has opened the lists, and granted fair play to the oppressed of 
all countries, wherein to meet their enemies on neutral ground at equal weapons 
until the day dawn when their contest of life and death shall be fought on a dif- 
ferent field, with arms of adifferent nature. Italy, in modern civilisation the 
eldest of countries, exhibits in her outward aspect the long ravages of age ;— 
ruins of forume and mansoleums, arches of bridges and aqueducts, Gothic cas- 
tles and temples, nunneries, dungeons, Mauonnas and Venuses, thé “wrecks of 
all worships and governments, all crushed in a common heap, mouldering in a 
general dissolution. Such is old Italy. But among those ruins a few warm, 
confiding hearts may be seen, impatient of that lingerimg decay, actively, though 
rather indiscriminately, hastening the work of time,trampling those remains with 
disdain, to level them to the ground—a basis for new edifices ; young believers, 
firm in the opinion of an approaching redemption ; sanguine thinkers, exulting 
in the eternal reproduction of allthings. Such is young Italy, the elements of 
Ttaly in ages to come. Itisnot difficult for a candid observer to recognise in 
that country an age of transition. Such is, in fact, the condition of all Eu- 
rope ; but in other countries it is a question of democracy or aristocracy, of re- 
forms and constitutions ; in Italy it is a question of existence. The revolution 
of Italy must be a total subversion of allsocial orders ; it is not to be effected 
by sects or conspiracies, not by fortuitous incidents of wars, or changes of dy- 
nasties ; it must arise from the recasting of the individual and national charac- 
ter; from the enlightened resentment of masses; fromthe sympathy of an im- 
mense compact population ; from the resources of a rich soil; from the seeds 
sown by a liberal, refined civilisation, developed in several unsuccessful attempts 
and strengthened by insane persecutions.” 

Passing the design thus announced, Mr. Mariotti examines the literature 
ef hiscountry from 568 to 1841, classing it in five periods :—the middle ages, 
Italian republics, principalities, foreign dominion, and the French Revolution 
All her eminent authors are brought forward, and their writings and their effects 
discussed ; but, as we fear this has often been done, and not without prolixity, 
we shall take leave to pass all, and come down to some notices of the day in 
which we live, which, we trust, will prove as interesting to our readers as they 
have been to ourselves. Speaking or the sequel of Bonaparte’s career, as it 
affected Italy, the author says :— 

“The roads across the Alps and Apennines, the suppression of monasteries, 


ilo and tho’ dagger of Ortiey Forcoo,& 
i ‘ I is; Foscolo, driven from Venice the ians ; 
from Milan, Brescia, and Pavia, by the French ; pre ly Pe pom 9: 
the language of Bratus ; alone refusing his homage to the throne before which 
monarce wed and trembled ; applauding the emancipation of his country 
from the French yoke, only to behold the establishment of a more lasting and 
irksome despotism ; and preparing herself for the miseries of solitude and po- 
verty that awaited him in the land of exile.—The last, a soft colourless face, 
with a deep, serene eye, a delicate frame ; downcast, pensive, and sad—Pia- 
demonte ; seldom venturing far from his rural abode—a harmless spectator, ha 
ting no man, revered by all parties, secure in his integrity, in his unenvied ob- 
we Such were cet ire who Jc in the time of Napoleon ; but 
ir influence was only felt amon ouths of the followin ion.” 
And we are farther assured hates : a Sg 
“Events have recently take: ein Italy, which seem to announce the 
prevailing ascendancy of thought> Such are the yearly meetings of Italian 
scholars, the first held at Pisa in.1839, the second last yearat Turin; and the 
treaty of literary alliance, by which the privilege uf copywright has been ex- 
tended nearly to the whole country, The advantages to be reaped by these ap- 
parently trifling incidents cannot be appreciated without a knowledge of the 
full extent of the evils by which that country is afflicted. The Italians have 
every thing to hope from a spirit of national association ; and they think that 
nothing can be, in peaceful times, more directly conducive to that happy result, 
than the unity of mental pursuits, the assimilation of the cational language, 
the centralisation of science and literature, and the compilation of natural his- 
tory. Yetevento the attainment of these harmless and, apparently, unmean- 
ing objects, the institutions of their governments opposed the mosi serious 
obstacles. Copyright in Italy was secured to the author or editor only wi 
in the narrow district in which his work was published He knew full we 
that at the distance of twenty or thirty miles, there were a number of piratical 
printers, lawfully entitled to seize upon his pro 
any degree of popularity: and aé the sale of books—except in the kingdom of 
Naples, where they pay a very heavy duty—was commercially free, those pira- 
cies were put forth and circulated under the very eyes of the author. A name 
of the highest standing was no protection against this impudent system of d 
predation. Botta, an exile, was obliged to sell in Paris, es waste paper, t 
splendid French edition of his “History of Italy ;’ while Swiss or Italian book- 
sellers were making their fortunes by an uninterrupted series of its republica- 
tions. Manzoni received from his publisher a trifling sum for the manuscript o 
the ‘ Promessi Sposi,’ and that only as a present ; and in vain did Pellich, at 
every new work he produced, urge the mora! duty of respecting a privilege 
which constitutes now-a-days a part of the rights of nations, and request ihe 
gentlemen of the press not to defraud him of the honest recompense of his la- 
bour. Such an evil was not, indeed, unattended by some salutary effects. Li- 
terature in Italy was never reduced to the level of a trade. It could only be 
cultivated by men of independent fortune. The Italian princes were no longer 
in a condition to hire the pens of mercenary writers ; and upon the maxim of 
the Republic of Venice, they wished their governments never to be spoken of, 
either in praise or censure. - = m 
_ The privilege (he continues) of copyright will bring the interests of the 
different petty literary centres of Turin, Milan, Venice, Florence, &c. to a 
common understanding, secure the free circulation, at least, of all the works 
published in the country ; whilst the increase of daily, weekly, and monthly pe- 
riodicals, will hasten and extend their diffusion, and lay the basis of a univer 
sal Italian bibliography. For hitherto the Italian despots did not even agree in 
their system of oppression, or rather, they were sometimes pleased to flatter 
their subjects by a little display of comparative mildness, and indulge in the 
specious illusion of a precarious independence. But the equitable intercourse 
of literary commerce, necessarily attendant upon mutual guarantee of copy- 
right, will soon bring a beneficial uniformity in the police regulations of the dif- 
ferent states; and the italians are not, perhaps, too sanguine in their expecg 
tations, if they hope that the decree on literary property may be considered; 
a first step towards the establishment of a moderate freedom of the press. * 
higher tone of daring opinion and free discussion is already prevailing in-sg 
of the periodicals that enjoy the greatest degree of popularity, especially 
‘Politecnico,’ and the ‘.Rivista Europea,’ at Milan. It is a melancholy specta- 
cle to see how many evasive, elusive devices those unhappy writers are com- 
pelled to resort to, in order to baffle the watchfulness, the obstinacy, the extra- 
vagance of those ignorant turnkeys of public opinion. Truly, notwithstanding 
the precaution and restrictions adopted by those journals, few or none can boast: 
of steering clear of the breakers that beset their progress. Every day tidings 
are brought usof the sinking Df some of those that seemed to sail most exult-. 
ingly, borne by wind and tide. ¢ soon after their downfall, other equally « 
voted believers are seen spreadi nee canvass, and venturing once more | 
their track. Thus the sym mi of arfintellectual revolution are every where 
apparent in Italy.” a a een 
With these partial illastrations ints of high consequence however, we 


senclade-+-and hana. author's statements and ressonings 
are often conflicting and contradictory,—his temperament an ti? one 
Italy 


beyond his facts and his judgihent ; and in his grand conception, that all 
must become a sit gle people in order to be raised or restored to a national rank, 
or to be prosperous, powerful, and happy, he overleaps himself, like vaulting 
ambition, and, as far as his argument goes, falls, we fear, ‘‘ on the other.” His 
work is, nevertheless, well deserving of a library place? 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. ¢ 

We feel gratified in being able to announce to our readers, that the following 
Plates will be presented to them with all the dispatch that can be used with due 
regard to the execution. 

PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 

VIEW OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

VIEW OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 
Of these the portraitof Wasnincron is now in very forward préparation ; it 
will be produced from the burin of the very excellent artiay who ayed the 
portrait of The Duke of Wellington, already given, and the ates taken 
from one of the most admired and approved likenesses of the ilostriods original. 
We confidently expect to have it ready for publication by’ the Jatter part of | 


January next. and it will be followed by the other subjects With all possible ce- 


lerity. 
The Plates heretofore issued, and which have continuelly exhiited progres- 


sive improvement in delicacy of execution, will be sufficient warrant for all that 


and the code of Napoleon, were sufficient to indemnify the Italians for the severe shall succeed, and we need scarcely add that we are as desirous ae e5- 


calamities they had to endure. 
was associated with every idea of greatness and power. Their enthusiasm for 
Napoleon decreased in proportion as he advanced towards the attainment ef the 
supreme power. He appeared in their eyes, as it has been very aptly observed, 
little better than one of theirancient condottieri on a gigantic scale ; and as if 
torender his yoke yet more insupportable, he employed foreign arms for the sub- 
jogation of their country, relied on a foreign nation for the accomplishment of 

is ambitious schemes, abjured and mistrasted his counirymen, and seemed to 
be ashamed of his Italian name. The presumptuous and scornful manners of 
his lieutenant, Beauharnois, who had not even equal claims to their admiration, 
afforded more ample cause for universal malconient. The French government 
became the butt of the attacks of patriotic writers. Insurrections broke forth 
in the wildest districts of the Apennines. Even in his metropolis, Napoleon 
found himself beset by Italian and Corsican conspirators. Hed the Emperor 
ener tad endured on his throne, the day was perhaps at hand when Italy would 

ave risen against him, and asserted itsindependence. Before that day arose, 
Napoleon had tempted Providence, and consummated his ruin.” 

M. Mariotti here examines the poets and other writers of this period, Monti, 
Foscolo, Pindemonte, Manzoni, Pellico, &c., among the former ; and Botta, 
Niccolini, Lita, &c., among the latter. Here are sketches of the three first 

“The first had arrived, unbidden and unwelcome, from the court ef Pius VI. 
deserting the papal standards with a mest flagrant apostasy ; and bad brought 
into.the republican mart those very verses which he had hitherto prostituted to 
the opposite cause. Surrounded with honoers and influence ; respected, though 
mistrusted and closely watched by the several governments to which, with equal 
eagerness, he successfully proffered his services ; well known as a formidable 
enemy, buta faithless frieud, he had contrived to overpower all feelings of 
shame, and seemed to style himself openly ‘the poet of the times ; the constant 
friend of the conqueror.’ He .had weathered the most tremendous storms, 
with rare-ability, during the republican and imperis! drama ; and when the cur- 
tain fell—when, after the restitution of peace, letters began to regain their as- 
cendancy, he might be seen at Milan, in the midst of a crowd of young poets 
and old pedants, the sovereign arbiter of literature, still hale and vigorous, 
though bis hazel hair was besprinkled withthe frosts of age ; with the animat- 
ed brow, the radiant and winning smile of « courtier poet.—The second, Ugo 
Foscolo, clad in the green uniformof a Cisalpime officer, with a dark menacing 
countenance, disfigured by a large volume of hair and whiskers with the marks 
of wild, dangerous passions in evety feature. 

‘ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,’ 


2 


But among that nation the name of republic | cellence in the graphic as in the literary portion of the journal. 


It is and has been always a matter of great solicitude with us not only to se 
ject subjects of great and general interest, but also to have them executed in a 
manner worthy th tion of connoisseurs in art, and we think sig.is not arro- 
gating too mug that the Plates of The Albion are in thiaselves* well 
worth the subscri price of the journal. HF 





YPE SALE.—The Type used on this Journal. The Font weighs about 500 
T pounds, and will be sold in one lot for cash or negociable paper, at 15 cents per 
Ib., or will be divided at 20 cents per Ib. 


C~* BRANDY, LIQUEURS, &c. 

Very rich Cherry, carefully prepared with loaf-sugar, &c. 
Martinique Liqueurs, assorted Noyau, &c. 
Maraschino and Italian Liqueurs by Pallesi. 
Curracao and Anisette by Fockink. 4 
Absynth, Kirsch, and Eau d’or, from Dantzic. 
Raspberry, Batavia Arrack, Peach Brandy. 
Old Cognac and JamaicaRum, 

For Sale by 








A. BININGER & CO. 
Dec 19th tf. 141 Broadway. _ 
G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, has ponentty arrived in this 
D. country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that hé has taken an 
Office at No. 76 Chambers stieet, a few doors from Broadway. Dr.S.was formerly a 
pupil ot Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
land, from whom, and other eminent Pnysicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
very flattering Testimonie!s, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. deci 1-3m 


NSTRUCTRESS WANTED.—An intelligent, active lady is wanted to aid in tive in 
struction and government of some pupils. An English or American Lady, speak- 
ing the French fluently, or a French Lady speaking English tolerably well, who can 
be well recommended, will receive a good salary, and have a respectable and permag 
nent situation. Agply at this office. dec4-6t* 
DUCATION. 
sons a Class? 



























s British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

Commeréial Education on a purely English system, are res 

pectfully informed.fagt such a cotrse of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS 

SICAL SCHOOL ituted 1836 ) > 
This Instutution is ucted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re 

: > sireduc Europe. 

ceived their educati Mr. &. Chap 


Rev. T. J. Lundy, 8. @B. of Buiversity College, Oxford—Principal 


man, B. A., Caius CollegaysCambridge—Vice Principal ; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin—Mathema Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S,Phillips—Masrter of the Preparatory sc hoot 





like Ajax, the hero of one of his tragedies. Foscolo,a soldier, a poet, an aus- 


The utmost attention i$ paid to the morals, manne:s. and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or exfense are spared by the Principa!to render the School effi- 
cient in every branch. The tommunication between the nited States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. — . 
Alinecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principat, t. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-6m. 
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PACKETS FOR BAVRE. 

Ta of this Linewill he 
16tRof each month asfollows: © 

‘ From New ¥ork <% \ ~ 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. 

ist Feb, June and§Oct. St. alas, (1 

ist March, July and Nov, 

ist April, Aug. and Dec. 

e tions of these shipsa 
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No. 9 


master, 
) J.B. Pell, master, 


k, master, 
_master, 
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fort. bow ce, of cabin passage is $100, P 

uisite, wit 

these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 

: ‘. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, N 7 


(Second Line.) 
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ee E Royal Mail Steam ships from fom 


AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


ich, or freight of Specie. apply at 26 


on and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 


— rom Liv i, Krom Boston, 

Acadia, , y, Commander —_——- , Oct. 16, 
* Columbia, ins, do Oct. 5, Novel, 

, Britannia, Cleland, do 19, § 

* Caledonia, Mc'Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. I, 
Acadia, Rievy, do 19, 4 
Caledonia, Judking, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, * 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Columbia, Mckeilar, do Feb. 4 * March l, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2," 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power,” they éarry expe- 
‘rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passeggers are filted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 
‘CH Rive of passage, $150, for wh 


St. to 
é& LIVINGSTON 









Ships. 


Arg; — 
Francois Ler, 


Ville de Lyon, 


convemence. 


by the Stewar 


Days of S 





Ainsworth, eG ae es le 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ Matt oe. & 
Emerata Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec 
Rhone \J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, 16,° © 16 


©. Stoddard, | “ 4, ~ « 





> 
a atson, fay 8, Sept. 8,Jan. & 
SilvieDeGrasse,'L Weiderholdi| ‘* 16, ** 1G, * J 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castof, “8, * Se ae 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardsqp.|fune &, Oct. 8, Feb. §& 
Sully, * |WCThom “« 16, ** @655* 16 
lowa \W.W.Pell, | “ 94, “ O46, 94 


on board, when required, at reasonable 
C. BOLTON, FOX & 


from New- 


24, * % 


NEW YORK AND HAVKRE PACK 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the Sth, 16th, and %thyandfrom ‘ave on 
the tat 8th and — of every month, as follows, viz : 
asters. 


Days of Sailing from Havre 
April 24, Anugy #4; Dee: 
way 1, Sept. I, Jan. 
4 8, cr 8, “ 
“ 24, “ 4, “ 4 


iHune 1, Oct. 1,Feb. 1 
“ 8, “ 8, “ 8g 
“ 24, “ 4, "94 
fuly 1, Nov, 1,March1 
“ 8, “ 8, “ a 
“ 24 “ 24, “ 4 





BiViNds 


, 
Aug. JsDee Lan 


1, 


These vessels arerall of the firstclass and raf commanded, ith superior andelegans., 
‘all 


accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort 


The priee of poe to Havre is fixed at$100 without Se a furnished 


» 22Broad-st, 


WM. WHITLOCK, Ir. 46 South-st 








to 


These ships aré al! 
tions for passengers 
and from Liverpool! \ 


cels, or packages se" 
Agents for sk‘> 


s whuspey- and var 
Agerit@for ships P 


Agentsfor ships Sh 





able and experienced navigators. 
are of the best description, The price of cabin passage 
for each adult, and children half ‘ 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par+ 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Ladj 


Neither the captain 





Great care 


rice, withor 


JOHN GRIS 





are named, sailing punctual! 


mceosiiittysctsies tailed 
“NEW YORK ANIXLONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

ceéd exch other in the order in which the 

York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 2 


from New 


, and from Londoh on the 7t , 17th, and 


27th, of every monththronghout the year, viz :— 





a Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailiag from New| Days of Sailingfrom ° 
| York. London. 
St. James, W.HSebor, [Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S B.Grifing, | “ '10, * 20, “ 10).% 97, “% 97, “ 
lator, T Britton, “6 92°, 66 20, “ 20|March 7, July 7, Nov. 
iator, J. M.Chadwack,|Feb." 1, June 1, Oct. 1| oe ae “ e 
Wellington, D Chadwiek, | “ “10, “ 30, 10) “ 97,. « 97, OT 
Quebec, F.H.ilebard, | “ 20, ‘* 20, “ 20/Apri} 7, Aug. 7,Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov: 1| a ae 
Samson Smith, “10, © 1G 1 ee, 
Hendrick Hudson,|E E. Morgan, | “ 20, “* 20, “ 20/May -7, Sept. 1, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttléston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) “ 17, *! N, " 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | “10, %.. 1, A, BO “SD, Mi, 7 
Westminster, G. Moore, « 20, 20, “ 20'Jump 7, Oct. 7, Feb, 7 
Thege ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 


will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &e., 


is now fixed at $100, outward, 


it wines and liquors of any description. 


WOLD,705 


are signed therefor. Apply 
th street, or 


GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets be 
have arranged for their sailing fromBach port onthe Ist, : 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following or 





: Scan PR 
the firstelass, and ably commianc ec 
ae price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $1405 


Agents for strips Roscivs, Siddons, en 


nd Garrick, 


PACKETS.—NEW PIAN. 
tween New York and Liverpool, 
7th, 13th, 19th and 26th ofevery 


er, Viz :— 





Ships Captains. {Days of Soiting frora Ne¥ i ow from 
York. < 2 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov 7, Mar 7 Aug. 25, Dec. sf a 
Virginian, | Higgins, “43, 4 13, y, 13)/Sept 1, Jan. 1, ay 1 
New York W.C, Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, 19 axgq? ves 13, “« 43 
Roscius, 4 J. Collins, 1 «95, « 25, y - . = 13, 2 1 co 
Cambridge, moerley, Aug. gs Dee 1, Apn ome 95. “. 
: v an, ‘ ‘ ’ 
Shethela — F F alsa, “ 13, o 13° * 13/0ct. 1, Feb I, June hs 
‘ “e ) “ 
Oxford, , J. Rathbone, | “19, § Lf. “4 : yo aa a ie 
Siddons, - N.B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ rp - a .: = I, el 
North America, /A. B. Lowber,|Sept. !, Jan LS ay | Pe ae i oe 
1 H. Huttleson,|; “ / ‘ . é 
Hg Thompson, “4 13, Z 13, _ aed 1, Mare J, July ; 
Columbus, Cropper, \ 9 * aS . aie 13 «im «0 
’ | Depeyster ’ 2 a e 
South ameriéa, |Balley, Oct 1, Feb 1, June } ~ i 4 if a ie 
, A.B ws, ‘y 45 : 
United States, [J.G.Fiher, | “1 “28, HBiDeo. J, april fs Big. F 
| ’ > “7G 9) 
Engen ; o Palmer, | “ fy “ 25. oe 25) “ 12, . 13, “ 123 
Berop R © MarshallJNov. 1, Mar 1, July 1 “19, “ 1% 19 
Theae sl ¢ th , with elegant accommodas 


edd ng. 


ow Y at 25 guineas, including wiues, stores, al 
a he yo shins will be responsible fora er 
thy them, unless regular bills of lading are signed there " ill 
Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South iy ve 
voridge, GOODIMIE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BRUTBERS & ey Livaryey 
Virginian. Sheffield, and United States, 
ys San ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & |. SANDS & Cc., Liverp ol. 
akspeate , Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 75 South-st ’ N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI. & ©o., Rumford-st., Liverpool 


COLLINS & Co., New York. , 
WM & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 


~*~ 


} 


























